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PEEFACR 

Ik preparing this little edition in a shape which may 
render Horace's Epodes and Ars Foetica more accessible 
to the Middle Forms of Schools, I have not hoped to add 
substantially to the mass of interpretation which exists ; 
but I have freely exercised my own judgment, and here 
and there have suggested an interpretation or a parallel 
which I have not, at any rate, seen elsewhere. It has 
not seemed desirable to indulge freely in translations, 
which may gratify their author, but which experience 
shows to be misleading to those for whom this edition is 
intended. Style in translating may be learnt from the 
master, but will not be acquired from notes. My object 
has been rather to present, in as short a form as possible, 
interpretations, parallels, and illustrative information, such 
as, in the case of the Ars Foetica, is indispensable. As 
mere references are not likely to be looked up, I have 
always quoted the words in full, except when the passage 
is to be found in this volume, or when, as in one or two 
cases, it is altogether too long for transcription. 

The references to * Koby ' are to the pages in Koby's 
School Latin Grammar, published by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Go. 



Q. HORATII FLACCI 

E P D N 

LIBER. 

I. 

Ibis Libumis into alta nayiom, 

Amioe, propugnacnla, 
ParatuB omne Caesaris periculum 

Subire, Maecenafi, tuo. 
Quid noB ? quibus te yita si superstite 5 

Jucunda, si contra, grayis. 
Utrunme jussi persequemur otium, 

Non duloe, ni tecum simul, 
An hunc laborem mente laturi, decet 

Qua feire non molles viros 7 10 

Feremus, et te vel per Alpium juga, 

Inhospitalem et Cancasum, 
Vel Occidentis usque ad ultimum sinum, 

Forti sequemur pectore. 
Roges, tuum labore quid juvem meo, 15 

Imbellis ac firmus pamm f 
Comes minore sum futurus in metu, 

e B 



EPODON LIBER. [ii. 

Qui major absentes habet ; 
Ut assidens implumibus pullis avis 

Serpentium allapsus timet 20 

Magis relictis, non, ut adsit, auxili 

Latura plus praesentibus. 
Libenter hoc et omne militabitur 

Bellum in tuae spem gratiae, 
Non ut juvencis illigata pluribus 25 

Aratra nitantur mea, 
Pecusve Calabris ante sidus fervidum 

Lucana mutet pascuis, 
Neque ut superni villa candens Tusculi 

Circaea tangat moenia. 30 

Satis superque me benignitas tua 

Ditavit : baud paravero 
Quod aut avarus ut Chremes terra premam, 

Discinctus aut perdam nepos. 



II. 

* Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, 

Ut prisca gens mortalium, 
Patema rura bobus exercet suis, 

Solutus omni fenore, 
Neque excitatur classico miles truci, s 

Neque horret iratum mare, 
Forumque vitat et superba civium 

Potentiorum limina. 
Ergo aut adulta vitium propagine 

Altas maritat populos, 10 



IL] EPODON LIBEB. 8 

Aut in reducta valle mugientiom 

Prospectat errantes greges ; 
Inutilesque falce ramos amputans 

Feliciores inserit ; 
Aut pressa puris mella condit amphoris ; 15 

Aut tondet infirmas oves ; 
Yel cum decorum mitibus pomis caput 

AutumnuB agris eztulit, 
Ut gaudet insitiya decerpens pyra, 

Certantem et uvam puipurae, 20 

Qua muneretur te, Priape, et te, pater 

Silvane, tutor finium ! 
Libet jacere modo Bub antiqua ilioe, 

Modo in tenaci gramine. 
Labnntur altis interim ripis aquae, as 

Queruntur in silvis aves, 
Fontesque lymphis obstrepunt manantibus, 

Somnos quod invitet leves. 
At cum tonantis annus hibemuB Jovis 

Imbres nivesque comparat, 30 

Aut trudit acres hinc et hinc multa cane 

Apros in obstantes plagas^ 
Aut amite levi rara tendit retia, 

Turdis edacibus dolos, 
Pavidumque leporem et advenam laqueo gruem 35 

Jucunda captat praemia. 
Quis non malamm, quas amor curas habet, 

Haec inter oblivisdtnrf 
Quod si pndica mulier in partem juvet 

Domum atqoe duloes liberos, 40 



EPODON LIBER. [ii. 

Sabina qualis aut perusta solibus 

Pemicis uxor Apuli, 
Sacrum vetustis exstroat Hgnis focum 

Lassi sub adyentum viri, 
Claudensque textis cratibus laetom pecus 45 

Distenta siccet ubera, 
Et homa dulci vina promens dolio, 

Dapes inemptas apparet : 
Non me Lucrina juverint conchylia 

Magisve rhombus aut scari, 50 

Si quos Eois intonata fluctibus 

Hiems ad hoc vertat mare ; 
Non Afra avis descendat in ventrem meum, 

Non attagen lonicus 
Jucundior, quam lecta de pinguissimis 55 

Oliya ramis arborum, 
Aut herba lapathi prata amantis, et gravi 

Malvae salubres corpori, 
Yel agna festis caesa Terminalibus, 

Yel haedus ereptus lupo. 60 

Has inter epulas ut juvat pastas oves 

Yidere properantes domum, 
Yidere fessos vomerem inversum boves 

Collo trahentes languido, 
Fositosque vemas, ditis examen domus, 65 

Circiun renidentes lares.' 
Haec ubi locutus fenerator AMus, 

Jam jam futurus rusticus, 
Omnem redegit Idibus pecuniam, 

Quaerit Calendis ponere. 70 



IV.] EPODON LIBER 



IV. 



Lupis et agniB quanta sortito obtigit, 

Tecum mihi discordia est, 
HibericiB peruste funibus latus 

Et crura dura compede. 
licet BuperbuB ambules pecunia, 5 

Fortuna non mutat genus. 
Videsne, Sacram metiente te viam 

Cum bis trium ulnarum toga^ 
Ut ora vertat hue et hue euntium 

laberrima indignatio f xo 

' Sectus flagellis hie triumviralibuB 

Praeconis ad fastidium 
Arat Falemi mille fundi jugera 

Et Appiam mannis terit, 
Sedilibusque magnus in primis eques 15 

Othone contempto sedet ! 
Quid attinet tot ora navium gravi 

Rostrata duci pondere 
Contra latrones atque servilem manum, 

Hoc, hoc tribuno militum V 



20 



VL 

Quid immerentes hospites Texas canis 

Ignayua adyersum lupoe 1 
Quia hue inanes, si potes, vertis minas, 

Et me remorsurum petis f 
Nam qualia ant Molossus aat fulyns Lacon, 



6 EPODON LIBER [vn. 

Arnica vis pastoribus, 
Agam per altas aure Bublata nives, 

Quaecunque praecedet fera : 
Tu, cum timenda voce complesti nemus, 

Projectum odoraris cibum. zo 

Cave, cave : namque in malos asperrimus 

Parata tollo comua, 
Qualis Lycambae spretus infido gener, 

Aut acer hostis Bupalo. 
An, si quis atro dente me petiyerit, 15 

Inultus ut flebo puer ? 



VII. 

Quo, quo scelesti ruitis ? aut cur dexteris 

Aptantur enses conditi ? 
Parumne campis atque Neptuno super 

Fusum est Latini sanguinis ? 
Non, ut superbas invidae Carthaginis 5 

Bomanus arces ureret, 
Intactus aut Britannus ut descenderet 

Sacra catenatus via, 
Sed ut secundum vota Parthorum sua 

Urbs haec periret dextera. 10 

Neque hie lupis mos nee fuit leonibus 

Ilnquam nisi in dispar feris. 
Furome caecus, an rapit vis acrior ? 

An culpa 1 Responsum date ! — 
Tacent et albus ora pallor inficit 15 

Mentesque perculsae stupent 



IX.] EPODON LIBER. 7 

Sic est : acerba fata Bomanos a^unt 

SceluBque fratemae necis, 
Ut immerentiB fluxit in teiram Bemi 

Sacer uepotibus craor. 90 



IX. 

QuAin>o repostum Caecubum ad festaa dapes 

Yictore laetus Caesare 
Tecum sub alta — sic Jovi gratum— domo, 

Beate Maecenas, bibam, 
Sonante mixtum tibiis carmen lyra, 5 

Hac Dorium, illis barbarum ? 
Ut nuper, actus cum freto Neptunius 

Dux fugit ustis nayibus, 
Minatus Urbi vincla, quae detraxerat 

Servis amicus peifidis. 
Romanus, eheu, — ^posteri negabitis,— 

Emancipatus feminae 
Fert yaUnm et arma miles et spadonibus 

Servire rugosis potest, 
Interque signa turpe militaria 15 

Sol adspicit conopium. 
Ad hunc firementes, verterunt bis mille equos 

Gkdli, canentes Caesarem, 
HostiUumque navium portu latent 

Puppes sinistrorsum dtae. 
lo Triumphe, tu moraris aureos 

CurruB et intactas boves 1 
lo Triumphe, nee Jugurthino parem 



8 EPODON LIBER. [xiii. 

Bello reportasti ducem, 
Neque AMcanum, cui super Carthaginem ^5 

Virtus sepulchrum condidit. 
Terra marique victus hostis Punico 

Lugubre mutavit sagum. 
Aut ille centum nobilem Gretam urbibus, 

Yentis iturus non suis, 30 

Exerdtatas aut petit Syrtes Noto, 

Aut fertur incerto man. 
Capaciores affer hue, puer, scyphos 

Et Chia vina aut Lesbia, 
Yel, quod fluentem nauseam coerceat, 35 

Metire nobis Caecubum. 
Curam metumque Caesaris rerum juvat 

Dulci Lyaeo solvere. 

XIII. 

HoBBiDA tempestas coelum contraxit et imbres 

Nivesque deducunt Jovem ; nunc mare, nunc siluae 
Thre'icio Aquilone sonant. Bapiamus, amici, 

Occasionem de die, dumque virent genua 
Et decet, obducta solvatur fronte senectus. 5 

Tu yina Torquato move consule pressa meo. 
Cetera mitte loqui : Deus haec fortasse benigna 

Keducet in sedem vice. Nunc et Achaemenio 
Perfundi nardo juvat et fide Cyllenea 

Levare diris pectora sollicitudinibus ; zo 

KobUis ut grandi cecinit Gentaurus alumno : 

^ Invicte, mortalis Dea nate puer Thetide, 



XVI.] EPODON LIBEB. 9 

Te manet Assaraci tellus, quam frigida parvi 
Findunt Scamandri flumina^ lubricus et Simois ; 

Unde tibi reditum certo subtemine Parcae is 

Rai)ere, nee mater domum caerula te revehet. 

niic omne malum vino cantuque levato, 
Defonnis aegiimoniae dulcibuB alloquiis.' 



XVI. 

Altsba jam teritur bellis civilibus aetaa, 

Snifl et ipsa Roma yiribus ruit, 
Qnam neque finitimi valueront perdere Marsi, 

MinaciB aut Etrusca Porsenae manus, 
Aemula nee virtus Capuae nee Spartacus acer 5 

Novisque rebus infidelis Allobrox, 
Nee fera caerulea domuit Grermania pube 

Parentibusque abominatus Hannibal, 
Impia peidemus devoti sanguinis aetas, 

Ferisque rursus occupabitur solum. xo 

Barbarus heu eineres insistet victor et urbem 

Eques sonante verberabit ungula, 
Quaeque carent ventis et solibus ossa Quirini, 

(Neias videre !) diesipabit insolens. 
Forte quid expediat communiter ant melior pars xs 

Mails carere quaeritis laboribus : 
Nulla sit hac potior sententia, Phocaeorum 

Yelut profugit exsecrata dvitas 
AgroB atque Lares patrios, habitandaque £uia 

Apris reliquit et rapadbus lupis, 90 

Ire pedes quocunque ferent, quocunque per undas 



10 EPODON LIBER. [xvl 

Notus Yocabit aut protervus Africus. 
Sic placet ? an melius quis habet suadere ) Secimda 

Batem occupare quid moramur alite ? 
Sed juremus in haec : simnl imis saxa renarint 25 

Yadis levata, ne redire sit nefajs ; 
Neu conversa domum pigeat dare lintea^ quando 

PaduB Matdna laverit cacmnina^ 
In mare sen celsus procurrerit Apenninus, 

Novaque monstra junxerit libidine 30 

Minis amor, juvet ut tigres subsidere cervis, 

Adulteretur et columba miluo, 
Credula nee ravos timeant armenta leones, 

Ametque salsa levis hircus aequora. 
Haec, et quae potemnt reditus abscindere dtdces, 35 

Eamus omnis exsecrata civitas, 
Aut pars indocili melior grege ; mollis et exspes 

Inominata perprimat cubilia ! 
Yos, quibus est virtus, muliebrem tollite luctum, 

Etrusca praeter et volate litora. 40 

Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus : arva, beata 

Petamus arva, divites et insulas, 
Beddit ubi Gererem tellus inarata quotannis, 

Et imputata floret usque vinea, 
Germinat et nunquam fallentis termes oliyae, 45 

Suamque pulla ficus omat arborem, 
Mella cava manant ex ilice, montibus altis 

Levis crepante lympha desilit pede. 
niic injussae veniunt ad mulctra capellae, 

Befertque tenta grex amicus ubera ; 50 

Nee vespertinus circumgemit ursus ovile, 



XVI.] EPODON LIBER. 11 

Neque intmnescit alta viperis humus. 
Pluraque felices mirabimur : ut neque largis 

Aquosus Eurus arva radat imbribus, 
Pinguia nee siccis urantur semina glebis, 55 

Utrumque rege temperante coelitum. 
Non hue Argoo contendit remige pinus, 

Neque impudica Colchis intulit pedem ; 
Non hue Sidonii torserunt comua nautae, 

Laboriosa nee cohors UlixeL 60 

Nulla nocent pecori contagia, nuUius astri 

Gregem aestuosa torret impotentia. 
Jupiter iUa piae secrevit litora genti, 

Ut inquinayit aere tempus aureum ; 
Aere, dehinc ferio duravit saecula : quorum 65 

Piia secunda vate me datur fuga. 



Q. HOEATII FLACCI 

DE AETE POETICA 

LIBER. 

HuHANO capiti cemcem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit et yaiias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membiis, ut turpiter atrom 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa supeme, 
Spectatum admissi rifium teneatis, amici ? 5 

Credite, Pisones, isti tabulae fore librum 
Persimilem, cigus velut aegri somnia yanae 
Fingentur species ; ut nee pes nee caput uni 
Beddatur formae. ' Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fiiit aequa potestas.' xo 

Scimus, et banc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim, 
Sed non ut placidis coeant inunitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 
Inceptis grayibus plerumque et magna professis 
Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter 15 

Adsuitur pannus ; cum lucus et ara Dianae 
Et properantis aquae per amoenos ambitus agros, 
Aut flumen Rhenum aut pluyius describitur arcus ; 



DE ARTE POETICA LIBER. 13 

Sed nunc non erat his locus. Et fortasse cupressum 
Scis simulare : quid hoc, si fractis enatat ezspes 20 
Navibus, aere dato qui pingitur ? Amphora coepit 
Institui ; currente rota cur urceus exit ? 
Denique sit quidvis, simplex dumtazat et unum. 
Maxima pars vatum, pater et juvenes patre digni, 
Decipimur specie recti : brevis esse laboro, 25 

Obscurus fio ; sectantem levia nervi 
Defidunt animique ; professus grandia turget ; 
Serpit humi tutus nimium timidusque procellae 
Qui Tariare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 
Delphinum sUvis appingit, fluctibus aprum. 30 

In yitium ducit culpae fuga, si caret arte. 
Aemilium drca ludum faber unus et ungues 
Exprimet et moUes imitabitur aere capillos ; 
Infelix operis summa, quia ponere totum 
Nesciet. Hunc ego me, si quid componere curem, 35 
Non magis esse velim quam naso yivere prayo, 
Spectandum nigris oculis nigroque capillo. 
Sumite materiam yestris, qui scribitis, aequam 
Yiribus et yersate diu, quid ferre recusent, 
Quid yaleant humeri Cui lecta potenter erit res, 40 
Nee facundia deseret hunc nee luddus ordo. 
Ordinis haec yirtus erit et Venus, aut ^o faUor 
Ut jam nunc dicat jam nunc debentia did, 
l^leraque differat et praesens in tempus omittat ; 
Hoc amet^ hoc spemat promissi carminis auctor. 45 
In yerbis etiam tenuis cautusque serendis, 
Dixeris egr^e, notum si callida yerbum 
Beddiderit junctura noyum. Si forte neoesse est 



14 DE ARTE POETIOA LIBEB. 

Indiciis monstrare recentibuB abdita rerum, 
Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 50 

Continget, dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter. 
Et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba Mem, si 
Graeco fonte cadent, parce detorta. Quid autem 
Caecilio Plautoque dabit Romanus ademptum 
Virgilio Varioque 1 Ego cur, acquirere pauca 55 

Si possum, invideor, cum lingua Catonis et Emii 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit et nova rerum 
Nomina protulerit 1 Licuit semperque licebit 
Signatum praesente nota producere nomen. 
Ut silvae foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 60 

Prima cadimt ; ita verborum vetus interit aetas, 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata vigentque. 
Debemur morti nos nostraque ; sive receptus 
Terra Neptunus classes aquilonibus arcet. 
Regis opus, sterilisve diu palus aptaque remis 65 

Vicinas urbes alit et grave sentit aratrum, 
Seu cursum mutavit iniquum frugibus amnis 
Doctus iter melius, mortalia facta peribunt, 
Nedum sermonum stet honos et gratia vivax. 
Multa renascentur, quae jam cecidere, cadentque 70 
Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi. 
Res gestae regumque ducumque et tnstia bella 
Quo scribi possent numero, monstravit Homerus. 
Versibus impariter junctis querimonia primum, 75 

Post etiam inclusa est voti sententia compos. 
Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiserit auctor, 
Grammatici certant et adhuc sub judice lis est. 



DE ARTE POETICA LIBER. 16 

Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo ; 

Hunc socci cepere pedem grandesque cothurni, 80 

Altemis aptum sermonibus et populares 

Yincentem strepitus et natum rebus agendis. 

Musa dedit fidibus divos puerosque Deorum 

Et pugilem victorem et equum certamine primum 

Et juyenum curas et libera viua referre. 85 

Descriptas serrare vices operumque colores 

Cur ego, si nequeo ignoroque, poeta salutor 1 

Cur nescire pudens prave quam discere malo ? 

y ersibus exponi tragids res comica non vult ; 

Indiguatur item privatis ac prope socco 90 

Dignis carminibus narrari coena Thyestae. 

Singula quaeque locum teneant sortita decenter. 

Interdum tamen et vocem cOTioedia tollit, 

Iratusque Chremes tumido delitigat ore ; 

Et tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri 95 

Telepbus et Peleus, cum pauper et exsul uterque 

Projicit ampulks et sesquipedalia verba, 

Si curat cor spectantis tetigisse querela. 

Non satis est pulchra esse poemata ; dulcia sunto, 

Et quocunque yolent ftnininin auditoris agunto. 100 

Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adsunt 

Humani vultus : si vis me flere, dolendum est 

Primum ipsi tibi ; tunc tua me infortunia laedent, 

Telephe vel Peleu : male si mandata loqueris, 

Aut dormitabo aut ridebo. Tristia maestum 105 

Yultum verba decent, iratum plena minarum, 

Ludentem lasdva, severum seria dictu. 

Format enim natura prius nos intus ad omnem 



16 DE ARTE POETICA LIBER. 

Fortunarum habitum ; juvat, aut impellit ad iram 

Aut ad humum maerore gravi deducit et angit ; no 

Post effert animi motus interprete lingua. 

Si dicentis eront fortunis absona dicta, 

Romani tollent equites peditesque cachinnunL 

Intererit multum diyusne loquatur an heros, 

Maturusne senez an adhuc florente juyenta ns 

Fervidus, et matrona potens an sedula nutrix, 

Mercatome vagus cultome virentis agelli, 

Colchus an Assyrius, Thebis nutritus an Ai^ia 

Aut famam sequere aut sibi convenientia finge. 

Scriptor honoratum si forte reponis Achillem, 120 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 

Sit Medea ferox invictaque, flebilis Ino, 

Perfildus Ixion, lo yaga, tristis Orestes. 

Si quid inexpertum scenae conunittis et audes 135 

Personam formare novam, seryetur ad imum, 

Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet. 

Difficile est proprie communia dicere ; tuque 

Rectius niacum carmen deduds in actus, 

Quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus. 130 

Publica materies priyati juris erit, si 

Non circa yilem patulumque moraberis orbem, 

Nee yerbo yerum curabis reddere fidus 

Interpres, nee desilies imitator in arctum, 

Unde pedem proferre pudor yetet aut opens lex. 135 

Nee sic incipies, ut scriptor cyclicus olim : 

* Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum.' 

Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor hiatu ? 



DE ARTE POETICA LIBER. 17 

Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 
Quanto rectius hie, qui nil molitor inepte : 140 

* Die mihi, Musa, virum, eaptae post tempora Trojae 
Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes.' 
Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut speciosa dehinc miraeula promat, 
Antiphaten Scyllamque et cum CyclopeCharybdin; 145 
Nee reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 
Nee gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo ; 
Semper ad eventum festinat, et in medias res 
Non secus ae notas auditorem rapit, et, quae 
Desperat traetata niteseere posse, relinquit, 150 

Atque ita mentitur, sie veris falsa remiseet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne diserepet imum. 
Tu, quid ego et populus mecum desideret, audi : 
Si plausoris eges aulaea manentis et usque 
Sessuri, donee cantor, ' Yos plaudite,' dicat, 155 

Aetatis cujusque notandi sunt tibi mores, 
Mobilibusque decor naturis dandus et annis. 
Reddere qui voces jam scit puer et pede certo 
Signat humum, gestit paribus coUudere et iram, 
CoUigit ac ponit temere, et mutatur in horas. 160 

Imberbns juvenis tandem custode remoto 
Gaudet equis canibusque et aprici gramine campi ; 
Oereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus asper, 
Utilium tardus provisor, prodigus aeris, 
Sublimis cupidusque et amata rdiinquere pernix. 165 
Gonversis studiis aetas animusque virilis 
Quaerit opes et amicitias, iiiseryit honor^ - 
Commisisse cavet quod mox mutare laboretl • " 

c 
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Multa senem circumveniunt incommoda, vel quod 

Quaerit et inyentis miser abstinet ac timet uti, 170 

Vel quod res omnes timide gelideque ministrat, 

Dilator, spe longus, iners, avidusque futuri, 

Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis act! 

Se puero, castigator censorque minorum. 

Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda secum ; 175 

Multa recedentes adimunt. Ne forte seniles 

Mandentur juveni partes pueroque viriles, 

Semper in adjunctis aevoque morabimur aptis. 

Aut agitur res in scenis aut acta refertur. 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 180 

Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus et quae 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator : non tamen intus 

Digna geri promes in scenam, multaque tolles 

Ex oculis, quae mox narret facundia praesens. 

Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, iss 

Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus, 

Aut in avem Procne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem. 

Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odL 

Neve minor neu sit quinto productior actu 

Fabula, quae posci vult et spectata reponi : 190 

Nee Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 

Inciderit j nee quarta loqui persona laboret. 

Actoris partes chorus officiumque virile 

Defendat, neu quid medios intercinat actus, 

Quod non proposito conducat et haereat apte. X95 

Ille bonis faveatque et consilietur amice, 

Et regat iratos et amet peccare timentes ; 

nie dapes laudet mensae brevis, ille salubrem 
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Justitiam legesque et apertis otia portis, 

nie tegat commissa, Deosque precetur et oret, 200 

XJt redeat miseris, abeat fortuna superbis. 

Tibia non, ut nunc, orichalco vincta tubaeque 

Aemula, sed tenuis simplexque foramine pauco 

Adspirare et adesse choris erat utilis atque 

Nondum spissa nimis complere sedilia flatu j 205 

Quo sane populus numerabilis utpote parvus 

Et frugi castusque yerecundusque coibat. 

Postquam coepit agros extendere victor et urbes 

Latior amplecti murus vinoque diumo 

Placari Crenius festis impune diebus, aio 

Accessit numerisque modisque licentia mijor ; 

Indoctus quid enim saperet liberque laborum 

Rusticus urbano confiisus, turpis honesto 1 

Sic priscae motumque et luxuriem addidit arti 

Tibicen, traxitque va^^ per pulpita vestem ; azs 

Sic etiam fidibus voces crevere sevens, 

Et tulit eloquium insolitum facundia praeceps, 

Utiliumque sagaz rerum et divina futuri 

SortUegis non discrepuit sententia Delphis. 

Carmine qui tragico vUem certavit ob hircum, 220 

Mox etiam agrestes Satyros nudavit, et asper 

Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit eo, quod 

Illecebris erat et grata novitate morandus 

Spectator fimctusque sacris et potus et exlex. 

Yerum ita risores, ita commendare dicaces 225 

Conveniet Satyros, ita vertere seria ludo, 

Ne quiconque Deus, quicunque adhibebitur heros, 

Begali. conspectus in auro nuper et ostro, 
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Migret in obscuras humili sermone tabemas, 

Aut, dum vitat humum, nubes et inania captet. 230 

Effiitire leyes indigna Tragoedia versus, 

Ut festis matrona moveri jussa diebus, 

Intererit Satyris paullum pudibunda protervis. 

Non ego inomata et dominantia nomina solum 

Verbaque, Pisones, Satyrorum scriptor amabo ; 235 

Nee sic enitar tragico differre colon, 

Ut nihil intersit, Davusne loquatur et audax 

Pythias emuncto lucrata Simone talentum. 

An custos famulusque Dei Silenus alumni. 

Ex noto fictum carmen sequar, ut sibi quivis 240 

Speret idem, sudet multum frustraque laboret 

Ausus idem : tantum series juncturaque poUet, 

Tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris. 

Silvis deducti caveant me judice Fauni, 

Ne velut innati triviis ac paene forenses 245 

Aut nimium teneris juvenentur versibus unquam, 

Aut immunda crepent ignominiosaque dicta ; 

Offenduntur enim, quibus est equus et pater et res, 

Nee, si quid fricti ciceris probat et nucis emptor, 

Acquis accipiunt animis donantre corona. 250 

Syllaba longa brevi subjecta vocatur iambus, 

Pes citus ; unde etiam trimetris accrescere jussit 

Nomen iambeis, cum senos redderet ictus 

Primus ad extremum similis siln. Non ita pridem, 

Tardior ut pauUo graviorque veniret ad aures 255 

Spondeos stabiles in jura patema recepit 

Commodus et patiens, non ut de sede secunda , 

Cederet aut quarta socialiter. Hie et in Acci 
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Nobilibus trimetris apparet rams, et Ennt 

In Bcenam missos com magno pondere versus, a6o 

Aut operae celeris nimium curaque carentis, 

Aut ignoratae premit artis crimine turpi. 

Non quiyis videt immodulata poemata judex, 

Et data Bomanis venia est indigna poetis. 

Idcircone vager scribamque licenter ? an omnes 965 

Visuros peccata putem mea, tutus et intra 

Spem Teniae cautus ? Yitavi denique culpam, 

Non laudem menu. Yos exemplaria Graeca 

Noctuma versate manu, yersate diuma. 

At yestri proayi Plautinos et nmneros et 270 

Laudayere sales : nimium patienter utrumque, 

Ne dicam stulte, mirati, si modo ego et yos 

Scimus inurbanum lepido seponere dicto, 

Legitimumque sonum digitis callemus et aure. 

Ignotum tragicae genus inyenisse Gamenae 375 

Dicitur et plaustris yexisse poemata Thespis, 

Quae canerent agerentque peruncti faecibus ora. 

Post hunc personae pallaeque repertor honestae 

Aeschylus et modicis instrayit pulpita tignis, 

Et docuit magnumque loqui nitique cothumo. aSo 

Successit yetus his comoedia, non sine multa 

Laude ; sed in yitium libertas excidit et yim 

Dignam lege r^gi ; lex est accepta^ chorusque 

Turpiter obticuit sublato jure nocendi 

Nil intentatum nostri liquere poetae. aSs 

Nee minimum meruere decus yestigia Graeca 

Ausi deserere et oelebrare domestica fiicta, 

Yel qui praetextas yel qui docuere togatas. 
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Nee virtute foret clarisve potentius annis 

Quam lingua Latium, si non offenderet unum- 290 

quemque poetarum limae labor et mora. Yos, 

Pompilius sanguis, earmen reprehendite, quod non 

Multa dies et multa litura coercuit, atque 

Perfectum decies non castigavit ad unguem. 

Ingenium misera quia fortunatius arte 395 

Credit, et excludit sanos Helicone poetas 

Democritus, bona pars non ungues ponere eurat, 

Kon barbam, secreta petit loca, balnea vitat. 

Nanciscetur enim pretium nomenque poetae, 

Si tribus Anticjris caput insanabile nunquam * 300 

Tonsori Licino commiserit. ego laevns, 

Qui purgor bilem sub vemi temporis horam ! 

Non alius faceret meliora poemata ; verum 

Nil tanti est. Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 

Reddere quae ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi ; 305 

Munus et officium nil scribens ipse docebo, 

Unde parentur opes, quid alat formetqne poetam ; 

Quid deceat, quid non ; quo virtus, quo ferat error. 

Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons : 

Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt ostendere chartae, 310 

Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur. 

Qui didicit, patriae quid debeat et quid amicis, 

Quo sit amore parens, quo frater amandus et hospes. 

Quod sit conscripti, quod judicis officium, quae 

Partes in bellum missi ducis, ille profecto 3x5 

Reddere personae scit convenientia cuique. 

Respicere exemplar vitae morumque jubebo 

Doctum imitatorem et vivas hinc ducere voces. 
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Interdum speciosa locis morataque recte 

Fabula nullius VeneriSy sine pondere et arte, 330 

Yaldius oblectat populum meliusque moratur, 

Quam versus inopes rerum nugaeque canorae. 

Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 

Musa loqui, praeter laudem nullius avans. 

Bomani pueri longis rationibus assem 325 

Discunt in partes centum diducere. ' Dicat 

Filius Albini ; si de quincunce remota est 

Uncia, quid superat 1 Poteras dixissa' * Triens.' * Eu ! 

Bern poteris seirare tuam. Bedit uncia ; quid fit V 

' Semis.' At haec animos aerugo et cura peculi 330 

Cum semel imbuerit, speramus carmina fingi 

Posse linenda oedro et levi servanda cupresso ? 

Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetae, 

Aut simul et jucunda et idonea dicere yitae. 

Quidquid praedpies, esto brevis, ut cito dicta 335 

Perdpiant animi dociles teneantque fideles ; 

Omne supervacuum pleno de pectore manat. 

Ficta Yoluptatis causa sint prozima yens, 

Nee quodcunque volet, poscat sibi fabula credi, 

Neu pransae Lamiae vivum puerum extrahat alvo. 340 

Centnriae seniomm agitant expertia frugis, 

Oelsi praetereunt austera poemata Rhamnes : 

Oome tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci 

Lectorem delectando pariteique monendo ; 

Hie meret aera liber Sosiis ; hie et mare transit, 345 

Et longum noto scriptori prorogat aevum. 

Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignovisse velimus ; 

Nam neque chorda sonum reddit^ quem vnlt manus et mens, 
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Poscentique gravem persapcpe remittit acutum ; 

Nee semper feriet quodcunque minabitur arcus. 350 

Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

OfFendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. Quid ergo est ? 

Ut scriptor si peccat idem librarius usque, 

Quamvis est monitus, venia caret ; ut citharoedus 35s 

Eidetur, chorda qui semper oberrat eadem, 

Sic mihi, qui multum cessat, fit Choenlus ille, 

Quem bis terve bonum cum risu miror ; et idem 

Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 

Verum operi longo faa est obrepere somnum. 360 

Ut pictura, poesis : erit, quae, si propius stes, 

Te capiat magis, et quaedam, si longius abstes ; 

Haec amat obscurum, volet haec sub luce videri, 

Judicis argutum quae non formidat acumen; 

Haec placuit semel, haec decies repetita pkcebit. 36s 

major juvenum, quamvis et voce patema 

Fingeris ad rectum et per te sapis, hoc tibi dictum 

ToUe memor, certis medium et tolerabile rebus 

Recte concedi. Consultus juris et actor 

Causarum mediocris abest virtute diserti 370 

Messalae, nee scit quantum Cascellius Aulus, 

Sed tamen in pretio est : mediocribus esse poetis 

Non homines, non Di, non concessere columnae. 

Ut gratas inter mensas symphonia discors 

Et crassum unguentum et Sardo cum melle papaver 375 

Offendunt, poterat duci quia coena sine istis, 

Sic animis natum inventumque poema juvandis. 

Si pauUum summo decessit, vergit ad imum. 
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Ludere qui nescit, campestribus abstinet armis, 

Indoctusque pilae disciye trochive quiescit, 380 

Ne spissae risum tollant impune coronae : 

Qui nescit, veisuB tamen audet fingere. Quidni ? 

Liber et ingenuus, praesertim census equestrem 

Summam nummorum vitioque remotus ab omni. — 

Tu nihil invita dices faciesye Minerva 385 

Id tibi judicium est, ea mens. Si quid tamen olim 

Scripseris, in Maeci descendat judicis aures, 

Et patris et nostras, nonumque prematur in annum, 

Membranis intus positis : delere licebit, 

Quod non edideris ; nescit vox missa revertl 390 

Silyestres homines saoer interpresque Deorum 

Caedibus et victu foedo deterruit Orpheus, 

Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidosque leones ; 

Dictus et Amphion, Thebanae conditor arcis, 

Saxa movere sono testudinis et prece blanda 395 

Ducere quo vellet. Fuit haec sapientia quondam, 

Publica privatis secemere, sacra pro£uiis, 

Concubitu prohibere yago, dare jura maritis, 

Oppida moliri, l^ges incidere ligno : 

Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 400 

Carminibus yenit. Post hos insignis Homerus 

Tyrtaeusque mares animos in Martia bella 

Yersibus exacuit ; dictae per cannina sortes, 

£t yitae monstrata yia est ; et gratia regum 

Pieriis tentata modis, ludusque repertus 405 

Et longorum operum finis : ne forte pudori 

Sit tibi Musa lyrae soUers et cantor Apollo. 

Natuia fieret laudabile cannen, an arte, 
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Quaesitum est : ego nee studium sine divite vena, 

Nee rude quid possit video ingenium ; alterius sic 410 

Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice. 

Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 

Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit, 

Abstinuit Venere et vino ; qui Pythia cantat 

Tibicen, didicit prius extimuitque magistrum. 415 

Kec satis est dixisse, * Ego mira poemata pango ; 

Occupet extremum scabies ; mihi turpe relinqui est, 

Et, quod non didici, sane nescire fateri.' 

Ut praeco, ad merces turbam qui cogit emendas, 

Assentatores jubet ad lucrum ire poeta 420 

Dives agris, dives positis in fenore nummis. 

Si vero est, unctum qui recte ponere possit 

Et spondere levi pro paupere et eripere atris 

Litibus implicitum, mirabor si sciet inter- 

noscere mendacem verumque beatus amicum. 425 

Tu seu donaris seu quid donare voles cui, 

Nolito ad versus tibi factos ducere plenum 

Laetitiae ; clamabit enim ' Pulchre ! bene ! recte !' 

Pallescet super his, etiam stillabit amicis 

Ex oculis rorem, saliet, tundet pede terram. 430 

Ut, qui conducti plorant in funere, dicunt 

Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo, sic 

Derisor vero plus laudatore movetur. 

Heges dicuntur multis urgere culullis 

Et torquere mero, quem perspexisse laborant, 435 

An sit amicitia dignus : si carmina condes, 

Nunquam te fallant animi sub vulpe latentes. 

Quinctilio si quid recitares, ' Corrige sodes 
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Hoc/ aiebat, ' et hoc.' Melius te posse negares, 

Bis terque ezpertum frustra, delere jubebat 440 

Et male tornatos incudi reddere versus. 

Si defendere deHctum quam vertere malles, 

Nullum tdtra verbum aut operam insumebat inanem, 

Quin sine rivali teque et tua solus amares. 

Vir bonus et prudens versus reprehendet inertes, 44s 

Oulpabit duros, incomptis allinet atrum 

Traverso calamo signum, ambitiosa recidet 

Ornamenta, parum claris lucem dare coget, 

Arguet ambigue dictum, mutanda notabit, 

Fiet Aristarchus ; non dicet, ^ Cur ego amicum 450 

Ofifendam in nugis V Hae nugae seria ducent 

In mala derisum semel exceptumque sinistre. 

Ut mala quem scabies aut morbus regius urget 

Ant fanaticus error et iracunda Diana, 

Yesanum tetigisse timent fiigiuntque poetam, 455 

Qui sapiunt ; agitant pueri incautique sequuntur. 

Hie, dum sublimis versus ructatur et errat, 

Si veluti merulis intentus decidit auceps 

In puteum foveamve, licet, ' Succurrite/ longum 

Clamet, 'lo dves !' non sit, qui tollere curet. 460 

Si curet quis opem ferre et demittere funem, 

Qui sds, an prudens hue se projecerit atque 

Servari nolit ? Dicam, Siculique poetae 

Narrabo interitum. Deus immortalis haberi 

Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigldus Aetnam 465 

Insiluit. Sit jus liceatque perire poetis ; 

Invitum qui servat, idem facit occidentL 

Nee semel hoc fecit ; nee, si retractus erit, jam 
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Fiet homo et ponet famosae mortis amorem. 
Kec satis apparet, cur versus factitet, utrum 470 
PoUuerit patrios cineres, an triste bidental 
Movent incestus : certe furit, ac velut ursus 
Objectos caveae valuit si frangere clathros, 
Indoctum doctumque fagat recitator acerbus ; 
Quem vero arripuit, tenet occiditque legendo, 475 
Non missura cutem nisi plena cruoris hinido. 



INTRODUCTION TO 'EPODES.' 



Thb word iir(fid^ {iirlf AelScj) has, among other meanings, that of 
a short verse following a longer, and was extended from this to 
mean the metre or poem which consisted of such couplets. It is 
in this sense that the title Epodon Liber has been prefixed to the 
collection of poems from which the preceding are taken. The term 
is applicable to Elegiac poems, but was specially used of the iambic 
and trochaic couplets invented by Archilochus circ 700 b.c. 

The Epode^ were written and published before any of the Odes 
had seen the light, at any rate in the form of a collection ; and 
the date of publication may be accurately fixed by comparing 
Epode iz. (the latest of the collection) with Ode i. 37. The 
Epode was written in the autumn of B.o. 31, when the news of the 
battle of Actium had just reached Rome ; the Ode in b.c. 30, after 
the tragic end of Cleopatra. We cannot so certainly fix the date 
of the earliest Epode, but we shall be safe in assuming that all were 
written between b.c. 42 and B.c. 31. They must have been pub- 
lished about the same time as the Second Book of Satires^ but 
were, as above stated, the first of his lyrical poems. 

Horace claims {Epp, i. 19, 23-25) to have been the first to use 
in Latin the Parii iambi of Archilochus, ' following his measures 
and his spirit, though not his subjects and his words,' i.e, not 
translating him. In several of the Epodes he uses the same kind 
of invective for which Archilochus was famous (Cf. A, P. 79, and 
note); a manner which he afterwards rejected, and from which 
the Odes are free. Cf. Odes^ 1 16, 22-26, * I too was attacked in 
my fresh youth by the heart's passion, and driven wildly into swift 
iambics (Cf. A. P. 262) ; now I seek to change such bitter themes 
for milder/ Epodes iv. and vL have been included in this 
selection as examples of this. The rest are on similar subjects to 
those which are handled in the Odes, They bear to some extent 
the marks of youth. There is less than in the Odes of graceful 
finish and curiosa felicitas. But they are genuine poetry, and he 
never wrote more charming descriptions than those of country life 
in the second, or of the ' happy i^es ' in the sixteenth Epode. 
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The metres of the Epodes in this selection are as follows : — 

L n. IV. VI. vn. IX. — Iambic Trimeter, followed by Iambic 
Dimeter. 

The trimeter follows the Greek tragic metre (the dimeter being 
similar to the last four feet of the trimeter), except that Horace 
does not scrapie to put a long syllable before a final cretic (e.g, 1. 
27, 28 end with ' sidus fervidum, mutet pascuis '). Observe that 
' laqueo ' (ii. 35) in fifth place is a dissyllable, not an anapaest ; and 
that ii. 33 begins thus — * atit &m!t{§ levji.' 

xin. — Hexameter, followed by a verse called lambelegus, consist- 
ing of Iambic Dimeter followed by the last half of a Pentameter. 
This verse is called Aawdprrp-os, 'not welded together,' the last 
syllable of the first part being independent of the second, e.g. 
V. 10, 'Levare diris pectora | sollicitudinibus. * The last part, 
although, like the Elegiac Pentameter, it admits only dactyls, is 
ended freely by trisyllables, e.g. * siluae, revehet. * 

XVI. — Hexameter, followed by Iambic Trimeter, with the pecu- 
liarity that only iambi are admitted. 



NOTES. 

EPODON LIBER. 

Epode I. 

Horace is annoimciDg his determination to accompany Maecenas 
on a service of danger. The poem probably belongs to b.c. 31, 
when Octavian assembled all his partizans at Brundusium for 
the final expedition against Antonios and Cleopatra. Maecenas 
did not, however, go with the expedition, but was sent back to 
take charge of affairs at Rome, and Horace was thus relieved 
from carrying out his intention. 

It has been supposed by some that the Epode was written 
6.C. 36, when Maecenas actually joined the expedition against 
Sextus Pompeius, and Homce 7nay have accompanied him. 
But the tone of his allusions to his military experience at Philippi 
(Od. iL 7, 8-16 ; Eji^. iL 2, 46-52) seems to imply that it was 
his last ; he may, indeed, in writing this Epode, have had a 
shrewd hope that he could protest his affection, without being 
called upon to carry his promise into effect. 

Horace had been introduced to Maecenas in B.C. 39, and nine 
months later had been ' reckoned among his friends ' (Sat. i. 6, 
61 ; ii. 6, 40). There had thus been ample time for a close 
intimacy to grow up between them. 

' You are going into danger, Maecenas, and I will go with you. 
I would follow you anywhere ; not that I can help you, but I 
feel safer with you than at home without you. Your thanks 
are enough ;.I ao not want your bounty ; you have enriched me 
enough already.' 

line 1. Iiibumis. Zdbumae, or Libuiniioiu^ were li^t gal- 
leys used by the Libumi, a piratical tribe in the norUx of lUyria, 
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and adopted from them by the Romans. They proved very 
useful in Octavian's fleet at Actium, moving easily among the 
huge vessels of Antonius. Hence, of the same battle, Od, i. 
37, 30—* Saevis Libumis.' 

2. propusrnacula, the towers placed upon the ships of 
Antonius (not of Octavian, for the danger is expressed by the 
contrast between these and the light galleys). Pliny says 
(jET. JV. xxxii. 1, 1) — *Armatae classes imponunt sibi turrium 
propugnacula, ut in man quoque pugnetur velut e muris.' 

4. tuo ; sc. periculo. 

5. si. Constr. quibus mta, si te superstUe {sit), jvjcwnda. The 
verb is omitted in the protasis, as in si contra (v. 8), ni teewm 
simulf and constantly in the English idiom. For the omission 
of the verb sum in a relative clause (as here with Jucunda), cf. 
Od. ii 7, 11 — ' Quum fracta virtus ' ; Virg. Aen. i. 109 — *Saxa 
vocant Itali, mediis quae in fluctibus, Aras.* For the thought 
cf. Od. ii. 17, 5, 6 (to Maecenas) — * Ah te meae si partem animae 
rapit Maturior vis, quid moror altera ? * 

9. laborem ; sc. persequemur. Then laturi is * ready to 
bear.* Persequi implies effort, and is thus more strictly applic- 
able to laborem. But in this case idleness (otitmi) would be 
itself an effort. 

11. vel . . . et . . . vel, either over mountains, or to the 
farthest sea. 

12. inhospitalem. So Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 20 — irpo(nra<r- 
coKeifffU) T(}d' drravdpdyirtp Trdytp (of Caucasus). Od. i. 22, 6 — * per 
inhospitalem Caucasum.' 

16. imbellis. So he speaks of himself, Od. ii. 6, 7, 8 — 
' Sit modus lasso maris et viarum Militiaeque.' 

firxnus pajTum, in allusion to his weak health ; cf. JSpp. i. 
7, 4, 5 — *Quara mihi das aegro dabis aegrotare timenti, Mae- 
cenas, veniam' (sc. leave of absence). 

21. relictis = si sint relicti, abL abs. ; or perhaps dat. with 
timet. 

ut adsit, * supposing her to be present. * This concessive 
use of tct is consecutive, the negative being lU non (Roby, 714 d). 
* The case being of a kind that . . »* Cf. Cic. ad. Att. iL 16— 
*Verum ut hoc non sit, tamen proeclarum spectaculum mihi 
propono. ' 

23k militabitur. MUitare is usually intransitive, . * to serve 
as a soldier. ' Cf. Od. iii. 19, 4 — ' pugnata sacro bello sub Itio. ' 
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27. Calabria . . . Lucana znutet. Calabria, a district on 
the coast of Apulia, the *heel' of Italy, very fertile, but lyiug 
low, called humilem Italiam by Virg. Aen. iii. 522, and ex- 
cessively hot in summer. Cf. Od, i 31, 5 — 'aestuosae Calabriae.' 
Hence the flocks were driven in summer to the ranges of the 
lower Apennines in Lucania, just as now they are driven from 
the northern plains of Italy into the Swiss mountains. The 
same thing is still done in Greece ; cf. Grote, vol. ii. p. 10. 
Hence it was desirable to have land in both districts ; cf. Epp. 
iL 2, 178 — 'Calabris Saltibus adjecti Lucani.' 

28. mutare is either ' to give in exchange,' or ' to take in ex- 
change.' as here and elsewhere, e.g. Ep. ix. 28 ; and Od. iii. 1, 
47 — *Cur valle permutem Sabina Divitias operosiores?* The 
ablative is of price. 

29-30. Tuscan Circaea . . moenia. Tuaculi depends on 
moenia^ not vUla. Tnsculum was said to have been founded by 
Telegonus, the son of Ulysses and Circe. Cf. Od, iii. 29, 8 — 
'Telegoni jusa parricidae.' Cicero, like many other wealthy 
Romans, had a country house there, at which he wrote the 
Tusculan Disputations, 

32. ditavit, evidently in allusion to the Sabine farm which 
Maecenas gave him about b.o. 34. This forms an additional 
argument tor the later date of the Epode (see above). 

33. Cfbremes, a miser in some comedy. 

34. dlsdiictus, prop, 'with loose dress,' so 'at one's ease ;' 
and then, in bad sense, 'careless,* 'profligate.' Cf. Pers» iii 
31 — * Non pudet ad morem discincti vivere Nattae ?* 

favourite word of Cicero's for 'spendthrift.' 



Epode II. 

A DELIOHTTUL description of the charms of country life. It is 
put into the mouth of a notorious usurer of the day, who is 
stirred for a moment to desire the innocent pleasures of the 
country, but goes back to his old occupation on the first oppor- 
tunity. The Epode thus assumes the character of an epigram, 
by the unexpected turn of its conclusion. 

The praise of the country is of course a favourite theme with 
Horace ; and the point of the conclusion — viz. the fitful desire 
which men have to change their occupation, which they yet can- 
not bring themselves to give up — is the same as that of S€U, 

T> 
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i. 1, 1-19 (which should be referred to), and of Od. i. 1, 15-18 — 
' Mercator . . . otium et oppidi Laudat rura sui ; mox reficit 
rates Quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati. ' 

' ** How delightful to be free from noise and business and dan- 
ger, and to live quietly in the country, attending to the sheep, 
^e bees, the vines, and fruit-trees ; resting, lulled to sleep by 
country sounds ; hunting in the winter ; enjoying one's own 
fireside, and a simple table supplied from the home farm by a 
chaste and thoughtful wife. If I had all this I should not want 
the luxuries of the city. " In this mood Alfius gathers in all his 
money on the Ides to go into the country, and looks out for 
fresh investments on the Kalends.* 

Line 1. beatus ille recalls the celebrated passage, Virg. 
Oeorg, ii. 458, beginning '0 fortunatos nimium, sua si bona 
norint, Agricolas. Cicero says (Ttise. Disp. v. 10) that the 
idea contained in the word heatiis is * secretis malis omnibus, 
cumulata bonorum complexio.' It often means 'wealthy.' 
Same root as bene, bonus. 

4. Bolutus, simply ' having nothing to do with usurers.' 

5. classlco; prop, the military signal given on the comu, 
then the instrument itself, as Virg. Aen. vii 637 — *Classica 
jamque sonant.' 

6. horret, as a sailor or merchant. Used transitively even 
in prose, and by Horace, Epp. i. 18, 11 — * nutum divitis hor- 
ret. Cf. Virg. Aen. ii 541 — *jura fidemque Supplicis erubuit.' 
Roby, 469. 

8. limina, the doors thronged by clients. 

9-17. aut . . . aut . . . que ; aut . . . aut . . . veL *The 
first triplet describes the tasks of preparation, the second those 
of gathering the fruits. In each case the last of the three is 
marked by a change of conjunction ; cf. w. 31-35 — aut . . . 
aut . . . que.' — Wickham. 

10. xneuitat. Vines at three years old {adulta) were trained 
to elms (cf. Virg. Georg. i. 2 — *ulmisque adjungere vites') or 
poplars. For the metaphor of marriage, apparently used technic- 
ally by gardeners, cp. Od. ii. 15, 4 — 'platanusque coelebs 
Evincet ulmos;' Od. iii. 5, 30 — *Et vitem viduas ducit ad 
arbores.' The ablative ^opa^^tTi^ is instrumental. 

16. Inflrmas, a general epithet — * silly {i.e. harmless) sheep.* 

19. ut gaudet, as v. 61 — 'ut juvat.* 
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deoerpens — participle, as in Greek with ^ofuu, 

20. purpurae — dat, 'the purple dye.' 

21. Pria];>e, the god of fertility. 

22. Silvaae, an Italian divinity. Cf. Virg. Aen, viii 600, 
602 — 'Silvano fama est veteres sacrasse Pelasgos Aryorum 
pecorisque deo, lucumque diemque, Qui primi fines aliquando 
nabuere Latinos.' The office here attributed to him is more 
usually assigned to Termirvus. 

24. tenaol, ' firm,' soft turf, making a good couch. 

27. lymphls, abl. obetrepunt, * murmur in his ear.' 

28. quod. The antecedent is an ace. contained in obstr^vml 
< a sound which.* 

29. annus, for a part of the year. C£ Yirg. Aen, 6, 811 — 
'fngidus annus.' 

Jovis, the god of the sky. Cf. Carm, Sec, 32 — ' Jovis aurae.' 

32, 38. plagras . . . rara . . . retia. The common method of 
hunting was to drive the beasts into a large space, previously 
enclosed with nets. Plagae (if a distinction is made) are larger 
and stronger than retia. Jtara is properly 'wide-meshed,' i.e. 
aca to most editors, wider than fishing-nets. But this is far- 
fetched and inappropriate here, since the contrast is with hunt- 
ing-, not fishing-nets. We had better take it (with Conington 
on Yiig. Aen. iv. 131 — 'Retia rara, plagae') as a general 
epithet, applicable to any nets, ' open.' 

85. advenazn, a winter 'visitor,* 

laqueo— dissyllable, not anapaest. Cf. Introduction. 

87. curas — attracted into the relative clause, as Sat. L 4, 2 
— ' alii quorum comoedia prisca virorum est.' 

89. in partem, 'for her part.' 

Juvet. Cf. A. P.2f note. There is a zeugma, juvet belonging 
strictly to domum only. 

41. Sabina. The Sabines (among whom Horace's farm was 
situated) were still admired for the purity and simplicity of 
their manners. Cp. Juvenal, iii 169, 170 — ' Translatus subito 
ad Marsos mensamque Sabellam, Contentnsque illic veneto duro- 
que cucullo.* 

42. pemicia Cf. Od.m. 16, 26 — 'impiger Apulus.' 

48. sacruni, sacred to the Lares. The epithet brings out the 
idea of domestic purity. 
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ezstruat — very natural asjmdeton. No need to supply et after 
sacrum. The fire is lit to prepare the supper and the bath. 
Cf. TibuUus, i. 10. 45, 46 — ' Ipse suas sectatur oves, et filius agnos, 
£t calidam fesso comparat uxor aquam.' 

47. homa {homits, contr. from Jwrinus, from hora, &f>a) shows 
the simplicity of the fare. So does dolio, the wine being drawn 
straight from the doliuTrif earthenware vessel in which the 
fermentation took place, and not drawn off previously into the 
amphoraf for storing. 

49. Lucrina, from the Lucrine Lake. 

juverint. Cf. A. P. 109, note ; and for the tense, Roby, 
641 (b). 

50. scari, a rare fish from the coasts of Asia Minor and Crete, 
apparently more esteemed for rarity than for flavour ; for 
Martial (xiii. 84) says of it, *Hic scarus, aequoreis qui venit 
obesus ab undis Visceribus bonus est, cetera vue sapit.' 

51. intonata, 'thundering,' of the wind — a deponent form, 
found only here. 

53. Afra avis, supposed to be the guinea-fowl. 

54. attagren (called by Martial, attagena)^ perhaps the heath- 
cock. 

59. Terminalibus. Meat only comes in on rare occasions. 
Terminalia, festival of Terminus, the god Who presided over the 
boundaries of the farm (v. 22, note). The two owners of 
adjacent properties crowned the statue, or boundary post, and 
o&red sacrifice together. The day was February 23. 

60. ereptus, and therefore eaten for economy. 

66. Lares, placed near the focus, or family fireplace, and 
bright (renidentes) with the blaze. The focus stood in the 
atrium, which was still used, in a simple household, as kitchen 
and dining-room. 

68. jam jam, * instantly,' of the immediate future. Cp. 
Ovid. Trist. L 2, 19 — *quanti montes volvuntur aquarum! 
Jam jam tacturos sidera summa putes.' Cf. A. F, 43, note. 

69, 70. redeirit . . . ponere — ^the technical terms for getting 
in money lent, and lending it at interest. Cf. A. P. 421. The 
Kalends, Nones, and Ides were settling days. Alfius therefore 
takes the first opportunity to begin again. 
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Epode IY. 

An attack upon a low-bom swaggerer who had risen to wealth 
and power. We cannot be sure who it was. The old com- 
mentators say it was Menas ; the inscriptions in a few MSS. 
speak also of a Yedius Rufus. 

Of the latter nothing is known. This is an argument for 
supposing the poem addressed to him, as the name would not 
have been suggested at a later time. 

Menas, or Menodorus, was a freedman of Pompeius Magnus. 
In B.C. 88 he was serving with Sextus Pompeius, and in com- 
mand of Sardinia. He deserted to Octavian, and gave up the 
island to him. We know that he was received by him with great 
honour, and advanced to the rank of eques (v. 15). In 36 B.o. 
he went back to Sextus Pompeius, and then back again to 
Octavian. He was killed in Pannonia b.c. 35. He was a man 
of great skiU in naval warfare, but ntterly without principle. 
Horace is supposed to allude to him in Od. iii 16, 15 — * munera 
navium Saevos illa(][ueant duces.' 

There are some difficulties in this identification, of which the 
chief is that Menas was not likely to have been much at Rome 
while he was in the service of Octavian. They are not insuper- 
able, but we cannot decide the question absolutely. 

The Epode was vidently written while Octavian was at war 
with Sextus Pompeius (vv. 16-19), i.e. between B.C. 42 and b.c. 
36 ; probably (and if Menas is meant, certainly) while the last 
expedition against him was being prepared, B.C. 37-36. 

' How I hate you, you whipt slave ! Your wealth cannot 
chan^ your breed ; and as you stalk along, every one who sees 
you IS mdignant to see you with your riches and your airs. 
What use to send out fleets against brigands and slaves, when 
sach an one as you is an officer ? ' 

line 1. Bortito, * by nature ' — a proverbial expression. Of. 
£p. XV. 7, 8 — * Dum pecori lupus . . . infestus,' i.e, *for ever* ; 
alBo£p, xvi 33. 

3. HiberioiB . . . fiinlbus, ropes made of a Spanish grass 
{tparium). This would suit Menas, who had served on ship- 
board ; for soldiers were flogged with vine twies^ not with the 
rope end. It need not mean that he was flog»;ed in Spain ; but, 
if Menaa is meant, there would be point in ^da, since the head- 
quaiterB of Sextos Pompeius had been tiiere. 
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latus. In this common construction the participle is really 
middle, 'having got your side sore.* Cf. Rooy, 471, and A. P. 
160 note. 

7. Sacrazn . . . vlazn, a fayoorite promenade (cf. Ep, yii. 8, 
note). 

8. trluzn ; a conjecture, evidently richt, for MSS. ter. The 
reference is probably to the breadth of the toga. 

9. vertat ; probably ' turns to look at him.' The remaining 
lines are the words of the bystanders. 

11. triumviralibuB. The triumviri capitales, among other 
duties, had to preside over the execution of punishments, and 
could inflict svmmuiry punishment upon slaves. 

12. praeoonis. The crier, perhaps, had to proclaim the 
offence during the flogging. 

14. Appieun, sc. Viam, by which he would go to his estate 
in the FaleniiLS ager. 

16. Othone €x>iiteinpto. The law of L. ItoBcius Otho 
(b.o. 67) gave the fourteen rows next to the senators* seats in 
the theatre to the Equites. (Cf. Juv. liL 159 — 'Sic libitum 
vano, qui nos distinxit, OthonL') This man, having more than 
the 'knight's income ' of 400,000 sesterces, could sit there, and 
' snap his fingers at Otho.' 

17. ora navimn . . . rostrata = naves oribus radratis. Ova 
not used elsewhere in this sense, but it is a very natural use. 

19. latrones atque servilem manvim, i.e. the pirates and 
slaves in the fleet of Sextus Pompeius (cf. Ep. ix. 9, 10), who 
was, all through the war, making piratical excursions in the 
Etruscan Sea. 

20. tribuno militum. There were six tribuni milUwrn to 
each legion. It is perhaps odd that this office should have been 

given to Menas, the commander of a fleet ; but we know that 
e was dissatisfied with his command, and on that account went 
back to Sextus Pompeius. 

Epodb VI. 

An attack upon a scurrilous poet, who cannot be identified. 
Acron (a Roman commentator of perhaps the fifth century) says 
it was Cassius ; and others supposed it to be Cassius Severus, a 
libellous writer mentioned by Tacitus {Ann. 1, 72), of the time 
of Augustus. He, however, died B.o. 32, and would have been 
too young to be thus attacked at the date of the Epodes. 
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' Why are your attacks like those of a quarrelsome, cowardly 
do^ ? Attack lue, and you will find your match. I am like a 
bold and trusty spoiling dog ; you make a great noise, but are 
ready to stop when you smell food. Take care ; against bad 
men I am fierce as Archilochus or Hipponaz. I shall not whine 
helplessly if I am attacked.' 

Line 1. canls, t.e. a watchdog. Cf. Sai. ii. 1, 84, 'si quis 
Opprobriis dignum latraverit '— Wickham. 

3. quin, qui non^ ' Why do you not . . . f ' 

5. M0I068U8 . . . Laoon. Cf. Virg. Oeorg. iii 405^' Veloces 
Spartae catulos acremque Molossum." ' The Spartan dogs seem 
to have been preferred for hunting, the Molossian as watch- 
dogs ' (Conington, 1. c) Cf. Sat, ii. 6, 114— * domus alta Molos- 
fiis Personuit canibus. ' 

6. arnica via. Abstract for concrete, like pia *B.pak\4ovs = 
'doughty Hercules.' Cfl Virg. Aen, iv. 182 — 'odora canum 
vis.* 

7. Bublata^ 'pricked up.' 

9. oompleatl = co^nplemati, CL Roby, 48. 

10. pTGdectum, ' thrown in your way.* The libeller is ready 
to stop his attacks if he is bribed. 

12. oonma ; a new metaphor, from a bulL 

13. Ijycambae . . . grener — Archilochus. Cf. A, P. 79, 
note. Lycanibcte is dat. with sprettis, 

14. hostis Bupalo. Bupalus and Athenis, two brotheis, 
sculptors of Chios (circ. B.C. 520), caricatured Uipi)onaz, an 
iambic poet of Ephesus, and were punished by him with sting- 
ing satires. The dat is possible, oecause hdtis has the char- 
actor of an a4jectiye. Cf. Public Sch. Lot. Or., p. 389. 

16. InultOB . . . CoDBtr. 'flebo inultus ut puer V 



Epodb VII. 

Wbitten at some fresh outbreak of civil war, and probably at 
the same period as £p. zvi We cannot be certain of the time : 
four dates nave been suggested — (1) Before the battle of Philippi, 
B.C. 42 ; (2) The war of Perusia, B.C. 41 ; <3) The war with 
Sextus Pompeius, B.o. 38-36; (4) The final conflict with 
AutoniuB, B.a 81. I am inclined to reject the first, because 
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these Epodes seem to be written at home, and when Horace 
was himself weary of war (he served with Brutus at Philippi) ; 
and the last, because then (as Orelli shows) Horace's sympathies 
would be enlisted with Octavian as the champion of law and 
order, and he would regard the war as necessary and justifiable. 
It is an argument, but not a strong one, for the third date that 
Yentidius Bassus, as the legate of Antonius, was then engaged 
in war with the Parthians (vv. 9-10). 

* "Whither rush ye to arms? Has not blood enough been 
shed? Ye fight, not against your foes, but, unlike the very 
beasts, against your own flesh and blood. Is it madness, fate, 
or crime that arives you?" They cannot answer. In truth 
the blood of Remus is being visited upon the children of the 
fratricide.* 

Line 2. conditl, 'lately sheathed.' 

3. Neptuno ; often used by poets for the sea. Cf. Yirg. 
Oeorg, iv. 29 — *si . . . praeceps Heptuno immerserit Eurus.' 

7. intactus, * uiiconquered * ; for Caesar's invasion had had 
no permanent effect, and Britain was in no sense conquered 
until the reign of Claudius, b.c. 43. 

8. Sacra . . . via. The procession of a triumph (in which the 
captives walked just in front of the Imperator) entered Rome 
by the Porta Triumphalis (site uncertain), and passed by the 
Sacra Via down the hUl Velia (hence descenderet, and *per 
sacrum clivum,' Od. iv. 2-35) into the Forum. The captives 
were withdrawn from the procession just before the ascent of 
the Capitoline Hill. 

9-10. sua . . . dextera. Cf. Ep. xvi. 2. 

12. feris, * fierce though they are ' (Dillenburger). But the 
sense seems to require us to take it closely with nisi in dispar. 
May we not take it as dat. of complement, neqv^ hie lupis mos 
est unqtiam [esse)/eris nisi in dispar ? The attraction from ace. 
is a common idiom, as Ep. L 16, 61 — * da mihi . . . justo sancto- 
que videri ' ; A, P, 372, The expression in any case is an 
awkward one. 

To Horace barbarians are dispar to Romans. The corre- 
sponding truth, that Greeks ought not to fight Greeks, was 
enunciated by Plato as a new one. Pliny aiid Seneca (later 
than Horace) go farther, and, using the same illustration as 
Horace, blame men for fighting men, thus getting near the 
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great moral doctrine of Christianity. Juvenal has a fine passage 
to the same effect, xv. 147-174. 

13. vis acrior, 'a force too fierce to resist,' i.e, some fatal 
necessity. 

14. culpa^ 'giiilt' rather than 'the spirit of wickedness.' 
This is the explanation Horace adopts, v. 16-20. 

15. tacent. He has appealed to his fellow-citizens, bat they 
cannot answer, and the poet answers for them. 

17. aoerba fleita» a power like "An;, so prominent in Greek 
le^nd, the hereditary curse arising from some crime, which 
brings disaster and fresh crime upon a house, as in the case of 
the Pelopidae. 

19. ut, 'ever since,' like iwcl. Cf. Ep. xvi. 64. 

20. saoer, * accursed,' and so bringing a curse upon the 
descendants. 

nepotibus, dat. of reference. 



Efode IX. 

Evidently written b.c. 31, when the news of the battle of 
Actium first reached Rome. Addressed to Maecenas, who had 
been (cf. Introd. to Ep. 1.) left in charge of affairs in the city. 
It is the last of the Epodes in order of time (cf. Introd. to 
JEpodes), 

'When shall we celebrate the victory with a banquet, 
Maecenas, as we did when the sea captain was routed ? Shame, 
that Roman soldiers should have been enslaved to a woman ! 
The allies of Antonius saw it, and refused to fight for him. 
Why is the triumph delayed, the triumph of a greater con- 
queror than Marius or Scipio ? The foe has taken the garb of 
mourning, and fled we know not whither. Bring wine, boy, 
and let us drown our old anxieties. ' 

line 1. repostum, 'long stored.' 

2. Victore Caeeare, abL abs. of cause, qualifying laetus, 

3. alta . . . doxno, sc. the palace which Maecenas had built 
upon the Esquiline HilL It was surmounted with a lofty tower. 

4. beate, 'favoured,' sc. in his wealth and power, and now 
in the good news. Cf. I!p. ii. 1, note. 
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5. tibiis ; for plur. cf. A. P, 202, note. 

6. Doriuin . . . barbcunim. The four principal ' modes ' of 
Greek mnsic were the Dorian, Ionian, Lydian, Phrygian. 
Barharv/m, might mean either Lydian or Phrygian. Hoi'ace 
seems to think the Phrygian most suitable for feasting. Cf. 
Od. iii. 19, 18 — *Cur Berecyntiae (= Phrygiae) Cessant flamina 
tibiae V But Plato, Rep. 398 E, says that the Ionian and Lydian 
are suitable to banquets, the Dorian and Phrygian to war. 
(There are also Mixolydian and Syntonolydian for lamentations.) 
It is apparently meant that these modes, or arrangements of 
intervals, could be played together upon the different instru- 
ments. 

7. freto, either * over the sea,* or perhaps * from the (Sicilian) 
strait,' near which Sextus Pompeius was crushed by Agrippa, 
September 3, b.c. 36. 

9. Minatus ; for constr. cf. Yirg. Aen. z. 196 — ' saxumque 
undis immane minatur.' 

10. servis; dat. constr. both with detraxerctt and amictts. 
Cf. Up. iv. 19. 

12. emancipatus, *sold'; mandpium {mamis — capio) is 
'purchase,' 'sale'; mancipare^ *to seU' ; emancipare, to 'give 
up one's own possession' either (1) to independence — our 
* emancipate,' or (2) to another's power, * to selL 

13. fert, ' carries ' on the march. 

miles, 'the soldiery,' who were all, as it were, sold with 
Antonius to Cleopatra. 

16. conopium, 'mosquito net.' The Greek name is a mark 
of scorn. 

17. Ad hunc firementes, 'furious at him' (Antonius), or 
' at the soldiers ' militem. The MSS. vary between ad hunc, 
adhuc ( ' till this time eager '), and ai hue (sc verteruTUt * to our 
side '). If conjecture be necessary, at hoc, adopted by Orelli, is 
best, ' but furious at this.' 

verterunt — ^penultimate shortened, as in dedH^runb, tuS&rurU. 

18. GtaJli The Gauls of Gkilatia, in Asia Minor, who deserted 
to Octavian before the battle under Deiotarus and Amyntas. 

canentes — taking the name for their war-cry. 

20. puppes sinistrorsuin dtae. Horace must mean that 
some of Antonius' ships refused to fight, and put back into 
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harbour. Puppim ciere may = 'to back water,* puppis being 
'the stem.' Sinistrorgum is difficult ; perhaps we may explain 
it thus : Antonius' fleet sailed out of the Ambracian Gulf to 
fiffht. In doing so it had to round the headland southwards. 
If the ships turned off just at this point into the little bay of 
Preyesa, tney would be turning to the left of the main body. 
TMs explanation gives puppim ciere its natural meaning. See 
map and plan in Smithes I>ict» of Geogr., vol. i p. 28. 

21. lo Triumphel The Triumph God is personified. It 
was the cry of the populace in the procession. Cf. Od. iv. 2, 50 
— *Non semel dicemus, lo Triumpne * ; and TibuUus, ii 6. 118 
— 'miles lo magna voce Triumphe canet.* 

22. Intactaa ; sc by the yoke. Sacrificed on the Capitoline 
Hill after the procession. 

24. duoem. C. Marius, who triumphed B.c. 104. 

25. AMcanuzn ; probably Scipio Africanus Minor. There 
was no real monument, but the site of the Earthage which he 
destroyed (b.c. 146) was itself his monument. 

28. mutavit. Cf. Ep, 1, 28, note. 

aacruzn, the common soldier's cloak, distinct from the pallida- 
maUum, general's cloak, which was either scarlet or white. 

29. centum. Kpfirriv iKar6fMro\uf — II. iL 649. 

36. xnetire, 'measure out,' i.e. the due proportion of wine to 
water. 

Caecubum, from the Caeculnis ager, on the coast of Latium, 
near Fundi ; a highly-prized wine, dry and wholesome ; hence 
V. 85. 

88. Lyaeo^ a name of Bacchus ; Avcuos ((rom X(?w), he who 
loosens care and reveals secrets; hence Od, iiL 21, 16 — 'tu 
sapientium Curas et arcanum jocoso Consilium retegis Lyaeo.* 



Epode XIII. 

A LITTLE song, like many later odes (i. 4, 9, 11 ; ii. 8, 11 ; iy. 
7, etc, ), calling upon his friends to put away anxiety and enjoy 
themselves wmle they may. They had some common care (y. 
7), and it may have Men political, but there is nothing to indi- 
cate the date. 
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* It is wild, stormy weather ; let us eiyoy ourselves at home 
while we may. Our cares will be removed in time ; do not 
think of them now. As the Centaur said to Achilles, ** You are 
fated to go to Troy and never to come back. While you are 
there enjoy yourself as best you may.' 



» > 



Line 2. Jovem. Jupiter is the god of the sky, e.g. Od. i. 
22, 19 — ' Quod latus mundi nebulae malusque Jupiter urget.' 
It is an extension of the idea to say that he comes down in 
rain. Cf. Virg. Eel. 7, 60, * Jupiter et laeto descendet plurimus 
imbri. ' — ( Wickham). 

4. de die ; prob. *from the present day,' i.e. while we can, 
without waiting for to-morrow. De die sometimes meant ' from 
early in the day,* taking extra time from the business part of the 
day (cf. Od. i. 1, 20 — * Nee partem solido demere de die Spernit), 
and so 'luxuriously,' as Cic. Phil, ii 84 — *non solum de die, 
sed etiam in diem vivere.' 

5. senectus, ' moroseness,' such as belongs to old age. Not 
elsewhere used quite in this sense (though senium is) ; but cf. 
Cic. Brut. 76 — * plena literatae senectutis oratio,' where it = 
'gravity.' 

6. tu. He turns to the symposiarch, or arbiter bibendi, who 
had to order the wine. 

Torquato . . . consule . . . meo. L. Manlius Torquatus 
and L. Aarelius Cotta were consuls b.o. 66, when Horace was 
born. Hence Od. iii. 21, 1 (to a cask) — * nata mecum consule 
Manlio . . . testa.' 

8. in sedem ; as we say, things will * settle ' down. 

Achaemenio, * Persian ' ; from Achaemenes, the mythical 
ancestor of the Persian kings. 

9. Cyllenea, from Mt. Cyllene in Arcadia, the birthplace 
of Hermes, who invented the lyre. 

11. grandl, 'tall,' of heroic stature, alviznno, sc. Achilles. 

13. Assaraci tellTis, Troy. Assaracus was brother to Has, 
and grandfather of Anchises. 

14. flumina, of Scamander only, 'streams.' Cf. Sat, i. 1, 
68 — 'Tantalus a labris sitiens fugientia captat Flumina.' 

lubricus, 'swiftly gliding.* 

15. certo subtemine, ' with their sure thread ; ' they have 
cut it at a fixed point. JSubtefnen here = fiVwm^ as Catullus, bdv. 
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328 (also of the Fates) — ' Currite ducentes sabtemina, cunite, 
fosi.' 

16. caerola, of a sea goddess. 

18. alloquiis ; alloquium is prop. ' address ' ; then, like Greek 
irapafi60ioy, 'consolation.' Ci. Ovid. Trist. 7, 17 — 'sodalem 
Visere, et cJloquii parte levare tui.' Here it is in apposition to 
vino cantuquef and aegrimoniae is objective genitive with it. 



Epode XYI. 

This Epode probably belong to the same occasion and date as 
Epode vii (See introduction to that Epode.) But the turn 
given to the poem diffei's in the proposal to leave Rome, and in 
the poetical description of the Islands of the Blest. It thus 
becomes not, like Epode viL, an earnest appeal to Horace's 
fellow-citizens, but a true poem of the imagination. With vv. 
41-64 should be compared Virgil's prophecy of the return of 
the golden age, Eel. iv. 11-45, and Ovid's description of the 
golden age, Met. i. 89-112 ; from both of which parallels are 
quoted in the notes. Virgil's poem was written b.o. 40, so that 
we cannot say whether this or Horace's was written first. 
Ovid's was later than either. The golden age was first described 
by Hesiod, Works and Days. 

'Again we are involved in civil war, and Rome, whom all 
her foes could not destroy, is being ruined by her own children. 
Let us flee, like the Fhocaeans, and go whithersoever we may, 
swearing never to return until all nature's laws are changed. 
Let us seek the Islands of the Blest, where the land needs no 
cultivation, the flocks no attention, where there are no reptiles, 
no bad weather, no sickness, where foreigners and traders never 
come ; the islands which Jupiter set apart for the good, when 
the golden age was ended.' 

Line 1. altera, ' a second. ' The first great period of civil war 
was the age of Marius and Sulla. 

2. Buis. Of. Fp. viL 9, 10. 

ruit, 'fella down, to ruin,' as commonly. Cf. Virg. Aen, ii 
290 — ' ruit alto a culmine Troj& ' 

3. quam. The antecedent is JtoTnam, implied obj. to perde-- 
mttSf V. 9. 
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Marsi. The reference is to the Social or Marsic War (b.c. 
90-88), the revolt of the Italian allies, in which the Marsi took 
the lead. The enemies of Borne are not mentioned in any chrono- 
logical order. 

4. Porsenae ; penultimate short (for the line is a pure iambic), 
as Martial, i. 21, 6 — * Porsena non potuit.* Virg., Aen. viiL 646, 
has it long — * Porsena jubebat.' The Etruscan king of Clusium, 
who espoused the cause of the Tarquins. The story is told in 
Macaulay's lay, * Horatius. ' In reality Porsena quite conquered 
Borne. (Cf. Smith's 2>w^ Biog, s.v. Porsena.) 

5. Capuae. Capua revolted to Hannibal (b.c. 214-211) in 
the second Punic War. 

Spartacus, a Thracian, leader of the Gladiators against 
Rome (b.c. 73-71), crushed by Crassus. 

6. novis rebus, 'revolution,' dat. 

Allobroz. The Allobroges were a Gallic tribe between the 
Rhone and the Isere. Their ambassadors were in Rome b.c. 
63, and Catiline's conspirators made proposals te them, which 
they betrayed to Cicero, who thus got the evidence he wanted 
against Catiline. Hence the epithet here. They rose against 
Rome immediately afterwards, but were soon crushed. The 
name here is typical of the Gauls in general. 

Obs. que (v. 6, 8) for variety. Cf. Ep. ii. 9, note. 

7. Gterznajiia ; with special reference to the Teutones and 
Cimbri, conquered by Marius and Catulus B.c. 102, 101. 

8. parentibi3S, either (1) our forefathers, or (2) the parents 
who lost their children in the war. Cf. Od, i. 1, 24 — * bellaque 
matribus Detestata. ' 

9. devoti sangruinis aetas, 'a generation of doomed de- 
scent,* gen. of description. Cf. Roby, 624. The curse is heredi- 
tary. Cf. Ej>. vii. 16-20. 

11. insistet ; usually intransitive. But cf. Virg. AetL vL 
563 — 'sceleratum insistere limen.' 

12. The sense of the line is expressed by the sound, as Yirg. 
Aen. viii. 596 — * Quadrupedante putrem sonitu qualit ungula 
campum.' 

Passages are aptly quoted here from the Hebrew prophets, 
Jer. viii. 1-3 ; Ezek. xxvi. 11. 

14. nefas vldere. The more usual constr. would be ne/as 
visu {nefas ace. ) ; but here prob. the words are parenthetical, 
Vldere being subj. to nefas (nom. ) Cf. A. P. 163, note. 
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15. oommuniter ; connected by avi Tnth TruHiorpara, as if 
it were omnes. Horace here addresses the citizens, as in 
Ep. vii. 

16. carere, nsually taken as = a<2 carendwrn., with expediat 
intrans. Possibly expediat may be trans. , and earere its object — 
'what may bring aboat release.' It wonld not be harder than 
* adimam can tare sevens' — Epp, L 19, 9. It has also been taken 
with meliar, but the balance of words is against this. (Bentley 
conj. qiu)d expediat, parenthetical optative ; earere is then with 
quaeritis.) 

17. hac, explained by ire, v. 21. 

Phocaeorum. The people of Phocaea in Asia Minor (whence 
Massilia was founded) deserted their city, b.c. 546, rather than 
submit to slavery under Cyrus. Thev bound themselves never 
to return until a lump of iron which they threw into the sea 
should rise again (Herod, i. 165). Half of them broke their oath, 
and returned home ; the rest ultimately settled at Elea, in 
Lucania. 

18. ezsecratCK middle — 'binding themselves by an oath.* 

23. sic placet? Varied from placetne, the formula used in 
putting a question to the vote. 

Buadere depends on hahetj and governs quid. With haJbeo 
( = ' I can ') this construction is found even in Cicero ; cf. 
Cic. de. Nal. Deor, iiL 39 — ' Haec fere dicere habui de natura 
deorum.' 

25. in baec, sc verba. The phrase is used of a prescribed 
and solemn form of oath. 

sixnul, ' so soon as,' but no sooner. 

saza^ copied from the oath of the Phocaeans, v. 17, note. 
For the form of the oath cf. Virg. Ed, i. 60-65 — 'Ante leves 
ergo pascentur in aethere cervi . . . Quam nostro illius labatur 
pectore vultus.' 

28. Matina, Mons Matinus in Apulia. 

29. in mare, instead of, as now, down the centre of Italy. 

30. monBtraJunzerit, 'made strange unions.' The animals 
would become rrumstra if their nature were thus changed. 

31. ut, ' so that,* dependent on minis — emphatic. 

32. miluo. In prose a dissyllable — tivUvils, 

33. ravos. Some MSS. have flavoa; one or two fuZvoa, or 
saevQS, 
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34. levifl, 'become smooth.* 

35. haec, ace. — of kindred meaning with exsecrata. 

36. 37. omnis . . . aut pars znelior ; same contrast as v. 15. 

38. inoxninata ; the word is found nowhere else. Cf. A. P., 
note on Analysis, 46-72. 

perprimat, *for ever cling to.' Per expresses continuance 
and completion. 

41. drcumvagTis. The Ocean was originally believed to 
be a great river running round the whole world ; hence this 
phrase. Cf. Catullus, Ixiv. 31 — * Oceanusque, mari totum qui 
amplectitur orbem. ' 

42. divites et insulas. In the early Greek poets we find 
the fable that the heroes after death have a delightful habita- 
tion in the far West, called 'HXiJctw by Homer, fiaKdptov vrjaoi by 
Hesiod and Pindar. The legend was probably based on a vague 
knowledge of the islands afterwards called Fortunaiae Insulae, 
viz. the Canary Islands and Madeira. To these Horace wishes 
to go, and speaks of them as having all the blessings of the 
golden age. 

43. reddit, etc. Ov. Met, i. 109 — * Mox etiam fruges tellus 
inarata ferebat ' 

44. imputata, 'unpruned.' Yirg. Bel. iv. 40 — 'patietur . . . 
non vinea falcera. ' 

46. pxilla, ' dark,' i.e. the ripe fig. It has never been grafted. 

47. mella. Ov. Met i. 112 — 'Flavaque de viridi stillabant 
ilice mella.' Virg. ^cZ. iv. 30 — *Et durae quercus sudabunt 
roscida mella.* Hesiod, Works and Days, 233 — * dpvs . . . <p4pei, 
fi4<mj di fUXlffffas. ' The idea may have been taken from the honey 
sometimes found in hollow trees. 

48. Levis, etc. C£ v. 12, note. 

49-52. ipjussae . . . humus. Yirg. Ed. iv. 21, 22, 24 — 
*Ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae libera, nee 
magnos metuent armenta leones . . . Occidet et serpens.' 

52. alta, may be — (1) ' Deep in grass, ' where the viper would 
not be seen. Cf. Virg. Georg. iv. 459 — *hydrum . . .. alta non vidit 
in herba.' (2) * With deep soil,' which vipers do not like (Orelli). 
(3) Adj. for adv. = aZte intuTnescit. The first is most natural 

53-56. Ov. Met. i 107 — * Yer erat aetemnm, placidique te- 
pentibus auris Mulcebant Zephyri natos sine semine flores.' 
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63. ut, *how/ Cf. Od, iii. 4, 17 — 'mirum. . . Ut tuto ab 
atris corpore yiperis Dormirem et ursis/ 

54. radat» 'sweeps.' Cf. Sat, ii. 6, 25 — 'Sive Aquilo radit 
terras.' 

56. ntrmnque, neuter ; rain and drought are meant 
rege, Jupiter. 

57. Argoo. The great mythical voyage to Colchis ; the story 
was founded on commercial enterprise. Oy. Met, i. 94, 95 — 
'Nondum caesa ... in liquidas pinus descenderat undas.' 
Virgil, making history repeat itself, says, Ed, iv. 34, 'Alter 
erit turn Tiphys, et edtera quae vehat Argo Delectos heroas.' 
But when the age of peace is fully estabushed, iy. 38 — 'nee 
nantica pinus Mutabit merces. 

58. Colchis, Medea. 

59. Sidonii, Phoenicians, the predecessors of the Greeks in 
commerce. 

oomua^ ' the ends of the sailyards ;* explained by Virg. Aen. 
ill. 549 — 'Comua velatarum obvertimus antennarum.' 

60. ITIizeL There are three genitives — Ulixis, Ulixi, Ulixei, 

61. aatri, 'dog-star.' 

64. ut. Cf. ^. vii. 19, note. Horace leaves out the ' silver 
age ' of Hesiod and Ovid. 

65. quorum. The antecedent is saeculat ' escape from which.' 
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The * Ars Poetic a ' is addressed to a father and two sons, beloliging 
to the celebrated family of Pisones, of the geiis Calpurnia (w. 6, 
24, 235, 291, 366). It is not quite certain who these were. 

According to the oldest theory, the father is L. Calpumius Piso 
Caesoninus (born b.c. 48 ; died a.d. 32), who was Prefect of the 
City under Tiberius, and of whom Tacitus (Ann, vi. 10) speaks in 
terms of the highest praise. Horace died B.c. 8, at which time 
this Piso may have had a son of about twenty. Thus the poem must 
have been published very shortly before Horace's death. Its close 
connection in style and subject with the Second Book of the 
Epistles favours this late date. 

The other view is that the father is Cn. Calpumius Piso, who 
fought against Caesar in Africa, B.c. 46 ; and one of the sons the 
Cn. Calpumius Piso whom Tiberius sent into Syria, B.c. 18, to 
thwart Germanicus, and who was suspected of poisoning him. As 
this Piso was then at least sixty-five (Tac. Ann, 3, 16), and Horace 
speaks of him as quite a youth, the poem could not, on this view, 
liave been much later than B.c. 26. There is no sufficient reason 
for departing from the older view. 

The poem may be classed with the Second Book of the Epistles, 
but was reckoned by Quintilian as a separate poem, and has always 
been so placed. 

We are not to expect in the Ars Poetica a formal treatise on the 
rules or the history of poetry in general. It is rather a discursive 
address to his friends the Pisones, and especially to the elder son, 
(v. 366, note) on various points connected with it. He is perhaps 
wishing to dissuade young Piso from writing poetry, more probably 
is taking opportunity to criticise much of the contemporary literature 
and taste. His main subject is dramatic poetry (w. 73-85, note on 
Analysis). This appears to have been the fashion at the time, 
and Augustus himseLf attempted a tragedy, Ajax, without success. 
But neither the language nor the life of Rome was suited to the 
tragic muse, and the plays of this time were only bald imitations 
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of the Greek, Nothing of the kind has survived except some 
fragments of the Thyestet of Varins (v. 55, n.) Horace appears 
to attribute the failure (vv. 290-1) to want of trouble on the part of 
the poet. But he strikes a truer note when, as in E]^, ii. 1, 
182-208, he complains of the hopelessness of writing plays for a 
populace devoted to the shows of the Circus. A poem in Horace's 
day was written for a select literary circle ; and he himself and 
Virgil consulted both the genius of the language and the possi- 
bilities of success when they preferred to cast the product of their 
genius into an epic, lyric, or didactic form. 

The poem is enlivened by a variety of reflections and amusing 
descriptions, such as the remarks on the folly and arrogance of 
contemporary poets (vv. 295-302), or the pettifogging character of a 
young Roman's education (vv. 325-332), or the necessity of excel- 
lence if you attempt poetry at all (vv. 369-378). The rules of the 
drama, which Horace gives us, are said to be taken from the critics 
of Alexandria ; and the historical sketches, which are introduced 
by the way, are here and there legendary (w. 391-396), confused 
(VT. 202-219), or incorrect (v. 276). But with all their faults 
they are useful and interesting. 

The idea that the poem is confused in arrangement and unfinished 
rests on the expectation of a formal treatise, which Horace did not 
mean to give us. It is, like all his Satires and Epistles, varied, 
playful, and conversational. But the transitions are natural, and 
there \a a continued train of thought, which I have endeavoured to 
indicate in the Analysis. The tableau at the close, of the mad and 
troublesome poetaster, so far from showing want of finish, is in 
Horace's best manner. 
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DE ARTE POETICA LIBER. 



1-23. A poem without unity and order is as ridiculous as a 
medley picture of a monster made up of all sorts of animals. 

* But you must allow for an artist s licence.' 

Certainly ; but it must not be allowed to contradict nature. 

Many poems have no beauty except a few magnificent descrip- 
tions, out of place ; or they liave no connection between begin- 
ning and end. 

Unity and simplicity are the first requisites of all. 

1. humano capiti. Orelli thinks that Horace may have in 
his mind a passage of Plato {Phaedrus, 264 c), who says that a 
story ought to be like an animal, perfect and hannonions in its 
parts. Horace is using and exaggerating the popular concep- 
tions of such beings as the Centaurs, or Scylla. Ci. esp. Tirol's 
description of the latter, Aen, iii. 425-428 — 'Prima hominis 
facies, et pulchro pectore yirgo Pube tenus ; postrema immani 
corpore pistrix Belphinum caudas utero commissa luporum.' 
The combination of a woman and a fish is familiar to us in 
the 'Mermaid.* 

2. velit, * suppose him to choose.* * The present conjunct- 
ive is employed when a condition that is still possible is assumed 
as occurring now or at some future time, while it is at the same 
time intimated that it will not actually occur.* — Madvig. Cf. 
Roby, 638; Od. iii. 29, 57— 'Si mugiat Africis Mains procellis.* 

variaSi 'of many colours.' It is contrasted with cUrum 
jpiscem. 

8. coUatis meznbris. The sense seems to require that ut — 
supeme should be connected closely with collatis. If so, these 
words are probably ablative absolute. 
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tiupiter with desincU, TSitheT than with cUrum, 

5. Bpectatuxn admissi, 'invited to a private view.* But 
to connect amici grammatically with admissi is too artificial. 
It is the vocative ; spectcUum is of coarse the supine. 

7. vanes, 'empty/ i,e. without any counterpart in nature to 
give them a meaning. 

9. reddatur, ' be referred.' Two faults are indicated in these 
lines — the unreality of the images, and the inconsistency of 
the whole. 

9, 10. Pictoribus atque poetis. A supposed plea put in 
for artistic licence by Horace's reader. Aequa is ' fair, reason- 
able ; ' it is nearer to * equitable ' than to ' equal.' 

13. geminentur, ' pair.' We may compare Isaiah's prophecy 
of the spiritual blessings which are to follow the coming of the 
Messiah (Isa. zi. 6-9) and Virgil's description of the golden age 
{Eel. iv. 22). But these pictures are metaphoricaL Horace is 
protesting against a work which, while it professes to represent 
the facts of nature, contradicts them. 

15. purpureiis, 'bright,* 'brilliant.* A common poetic use 
of the word. Cf. Od. iv. 1, 10 — ' Purpureis ales oloribus. * 

16. adBoitur pannns. ' A piece of handsome stuff,' not ' a 
rag.' Adsuitur expresses that it is a mere patch, out of keep- 
ing with the rest. 

ara Dianse. Tirgil, Aen, iii. 681, compares the Cyclopes 
to lofty trees, which stand silva dUa Jovis^ Iticiisve Diana. 
If he had gone on to describe the grove, he would have been 
guilty of the fault which Horace condemns. — Orelli. 

18. Bhenuxn. An adjectival form, like Metaurum flumen, 
Od. iv. 4, 38. This perhaps refers to a poem of Furius Bibaculus, 
a bombastic poet of the day, who is apparently alluded to in 
SaL L 10, 36 — 'Tur^dus Alpinus jugulat dum Memnona, 
dumque Defingit Rheni luteum caput.' The altar, the river, the 

gove, may have been des ribed in like manner in other poems 
town to Horace. 

19. erat. We should say more simply, ' they are out of 
place.* But erat refers back to the time of writing. The poet 
uad no place for them here. 

20. 21. si firactls enatat exspes navibus. This refers 
to the story of a sailor who asked a bad painter to make a pic- 
ture representing his escape from shipwreck. The painter, who 
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could paint a C3rpre8S, and very little else, asked Mm if he sLoald 
introduce one into his picture. A Greek proverb, fiii rt, Kal 
Kinraplffffov BiXcis ; had a similar origin. 

The picture may have been ordered either (1) to be hung up 
as a votive offering in a temple of Neptune or Isis. For this 
custom we may compare, amonc many other passages, Hor. Od, 
i. 6, 13-16 — *Me tabula sacer Votiva paries mdicat uvida Sus- 
pendisse potenti Yestimenta maris deo ; ' and Juvenal, zii. 28 — 
' Pictores quis nescit ab Iside pasci ?' Or (2) for a more mundane 
purpose. Shipwrecked sailors sometimes went about the streets 
begging, with a picture hung from their necks, representing the 
wreck in which they had lost their property. Juvenal (xiv. 301) 
says — ' Mersa rate naufragns assem Dum rogat et picta se tem- 
pestate tuetur ;* and Martial (xiL 67, 11) — * Nee turba cessat 
entheata Bellonse, Nee fasciato naufragus loquaz trunco ' (with 
his body ' sandwiched '). 

The latter view has the support of Orelli, from whom I have 
taken these references. 

Horace's supposed * votive tablet * may have had only an ac- 
count of the accident. But the passage from Juvenal, xii. 28, 
shows that it was sometimes a painting. 

22. axnphora. Another illustration, taken from the art of 
pottery, and aimed at a poem whose end is inconsistent with 
its beginning. The potter's wheel was * a circular table, placed 
on a cylindncal pedestal, and turning freely on a point The 
workman having placed a lump of clay upon it, whirled it 
swiftly with his left hand, and employed his right in moulding 
the clay to the requisite shape.' The potter is supposed to 
change his mind, and haying begun to make an amphora, a 
large vessel for holding wine, oil, etc., to turn out an urceus or 
pitcher ; this was usually much smaller than an amphora. 

23. denique, 'in fact,* 'in a word.' 'Let your poem be 
what you will, only let it be simple and uniform.' 

dumtfikzat, from a verb not very common, taxo. The two 
words, Dum taxat, lit. 'while one estimates,' coalesce into an 
adverb, meaning 'only.' The construction here is precisely 
similar to Seneca, Ep, 6$ — ' Morbum morte non fugiam, dum- 
taxat sanabilem, nee offi'cientem animo.' 

simplex, from plicOf I fold, and a root, meaning one, which 
appears in Sanskrit aamd, together ; in Latin, in semel, nmul, 
singuluSf similia ; in Greek (by the common interchange of s 
with the aspirate), in (Liuif 6/ji6s, 6fia\6i] in the English 'same'; 
in the German zusammeny together. 
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The word means, *in one fold,' and so *uncompounded,* 
'plain,* or, in a moral sense, *open, straightforward.' Here it 
seems to mean ' consistent.' The parts of the poem are to be 
of one kind, and form one argument. 

nniiTn takes us back to the illustration of vv. 1-4. It must 
have the life and reality of one organic foim. 



24-37. We poets often, while we avoid one fault, fall into its 
opposite, or while we succeed in a few details, cannot produce a 
good general eifect. 

24. pater et Juvenes patre disrni. See the Introduction. 

25. specie recti, i.e. we aim at some particular merit of 
style, e.g, brevity, and are successful. But we do not see that 
with it we have combined a fault, i.e. obscurity, which is quite 
as serious as too great prolixity. 

26. levia (Greek X«a) is 'smooth, polished.' Orelli well 
instances Isocrates, the most polished and exquisite of Greek 
orators, but grievously wanting in vigour. The best writera, 
where they seem to want polish, always more than compensate 
the loss by vigour of expression. 

nervi, nervis, Gk. veOpa, are the 'sinews* or 'tendons' 
which attach the muscles to the bones. They are thus natur- 
ally spoken of as the seat or symbol of strength, as we use 
'sinew'; e.g. 'Money is the sinew of war.' Cf. Demosth. Dc 
Falsd Leg. 432, 10 — ' otBiv kcr ^(^eXos ir6Xcws ffrvs fi^ vevpa ivl roi/i 
dSiKovvras fx^i * : and Aristophanes, iZanc?, 862 — *rb. fii\rjf rd vcvpa 
TTjs Tpay(fi8ids* : Cicero, Fhil. v. 2 — 'nervos belli pecuniam.* 
Nervo8U8 is especially used of a ' vigorous ' style ; Cic. BnU, 31 
— ' Quis Aristotele nervosior ?* 

In imitation of this cla.ssical use, we have such expressions as 
'to nerve oneself,' 'nervous oratory,' 'enervated.* 

But we must carefully distinguish the modem use of 'nerves' 
for the organs of sensation, and all the expressions connected 
with this. This meaning was first given to vcdpop by Galen, 
circ. 160 A.D. TivwTcs, our 'tendons,' was a synonym of the 
classical ptvpa. 

27. anixuL The plural word, when attributed to a single 
subject, always means, ' spirit,' ' haughtiness,' or ' vehemence.' 
Cf. Virgil, Aen, vii 583 — ' Dant animos plagae ' ; Ovid, Her, 8, 
85 — ' Vince animos iramque tuam.' 
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The singalar, animus, is, however, sometimes used in the 
same sense. 

28. serpit huxni. Two metaphors are mixed up here — ^the 
creeping on the ground as opposed to bold flights of imaginatioUi 
and the fear of a storm which causes the mariner to hug the 
shore. It will be observed that ttUtcs, 'safe/ in the sense of 
' cautious,' is a variation (belonging also to the English equiva- 
lent) from its proper sense, 'protected from danger.' 

29. prodigialiter, 'with wonders.' A man who introduces 
marvels to give variety to his story is sure to run into excess. 

80. Delphinum. This and the Greek form delphin, of the 
third declension, are about equally common. The expression 
was a proverbial one among the Greeks. 

32. fffrnlltntn drca ludmn. The Ludus ^milius was a 
school for training gladiators, which is said to have been in 
the neighbourhood of the Forum Romanum. It has been con- 
jectured to have been built by Lucius i£milius Lepidus, who 
with his brothers exhibited a gladiatorial show at nis father's 
funeral, b.o. 216 (Livy, xziiL 30). 

Unus, 'one above all others.* Uhiu is commonly thus 
used to strengthen a superlative, as Yirg. Aen. 11. 426 — ' Ripheus 
justissimus unus qui fuit in Teucris,' but does not commonly 
bear the meaning of ' unique,' ' above others,' without a super- 
lative. The nearest parallels I can find are, Cic. Orat. 29 — 
' Demosthenes unus eminet inter omues in omni genere dicendi 
(here eminet has a quasi-superlative sense) ; and Sat, ii. 6, 58 — 
*unum Scilicet egregii mortalem altique silenti.* The last 
passage sufficiently supports the interpretation given above, 
which is the only reasonable one. 

Most of the MSS. have Imtis. This, if it be accepted, must 
be interpreted either (1) as a proper name, or (2) * living in the 
lowest part of the ^milius ludus.' This is inconsistent with 
the indefinite drca ; and umiSf although difficult, offers much 
less difficulty than the other reading. VNVS and IM.VS would 
easily be mistaken by copyists. 

33. exprimet. Exprimere is often used for ' to portray,' 
and in this sense is just equivalent to our word 'express,' 
which, however, we use mainly of representing by words. 

znoUes. The word expresses the perfection of statuary. The 
hair seems soft and 'wavy.' 

34. ponere, to fashion. Of. Od, iv. 8, 8 — 'Sollers nunc 
hominem ponere, nunc deum.' 
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35. me. The addition of this accnsatiye, as the subject of 
esse^ with the consequent hunc as complement, is strictly logical, 
and the construction is as common as that of e.g. Cic. Brut, 56 
— 'idem Stoicus esse voluit,' where voluit esse together form a 
copulative verb. 

37. nigris oculis nifirroque capillo. A favourite type of 
beauty among the Romans. Cf. Od, i. 32, 11 — ' Et Lyons nigris 
oculis nigroque Crine decorum. ' 

88-45. The choice of a suitable subject and the judicious 
arrangement of details go far to make a good poem. 

40. potenter. jcarA JiJvafui', 'according to his power.* The 
context fixes the sense, which, however, the word bears nowhere 
else. 

42. viitus et Venus, the excellence and the grace. Cp. v. 
320 — ' Fabula nullius Veneris, sine pondero et arte.' 

aut ego fiillor ; a common formula to express certainty, ' or 
I am quite mistaken.' It is a little stronger than ' nisi failor.' 

43. Jam nunc, 'just now,* 'exactly now.' The combina- 
tion of the two words limits the action more exactly to the pre- 
cise point of time. It is neither before nor after. Everything 
is put exactly in its proper place. 

In other passages the point brought out is, that the action is 
not deferred. c£ Od, iiL 6, 20 — 'Jam nunc et incestos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui;' and Od, ii. 1, 17 — 'Jam nunc 
minaci murmure comuum Perstringis aures.' 

In these passag^es it may be translated ' now already. ' For 
'jam jam,' which is quite different, see note on Ep, ii. 68. 

44. plexaque, 'most thin^,' i.e. the great mass of matter, 
which the inexperienced and impatient poet would want to put 
down at once. 

45. promissl, promised to the public. Cf. Ep, xiv. 7 — ' In- 
ceptos, olira promissum carmen, lambos.' Juvenal, vii. 83 — 
'laetam fecit cum Statins Urbem, Promisitque diem.' 

46-72. There is room for much skill also in the choice of 
words. Old words may be so used as to give them a new force, 
and there is no reason why we should fear to invent new words. 
Words are no more eternal than the productions of nature or the 
works of man ; old words die out, and others rise again at the 
bidding of Queen Fashion. 
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With the whole of this a passage of Cicero {De Oraiore, iii. 
37-43) may profitably be compared. He says that the orator 
must, if he uses ordinary words, choose those which are approred 
by a correct ear and refined taste. But he may also revive 
archaic words, or invent new, or use metaphorical words. 
These have their origin in necessity, but the list may be freely 
increased for the sake of effect, subject to the conditions of 
intelligibility, real similitude, and good taste. 

The great majority of words, it may be remarked, are in their 
origin metaphorical, and are developed from comparatively few 
simple ideas. 

Both Horace and Cicero do well to protest against the ped- 
antry, natural to a fonned literary language, which refuses ad- 
mission to new words. Many of our greatest writers in recent 
times have exercised this privilege of invention, and rightly ; 
their acceptance, however, into common use must depend upon 
the popular judgment of their merit. The life of a language 
is in the mouths of the people. Horace himself used many 
words apparently for the first time, of which * impariter,* * deli- 
tigo,* *juvenari,* *socialiter,' 'iambeus,' *abstare,' appear in 
this poem. Noue of these, however, are quoted again from any 
later writings. 

46. tenuis, 'delicate.* Cf. Od. ii. 16, 38^*Spiritum Graiae 
tenuem Camenae.* 

serendis, * arranging, disposing. ' From sero^ serui, sertunif to 
connect, interweave, arrange ; connected with Sanskrit sarcU, 
thread ; Gk. etpw, ^p/ia, 6p/jLos \ Lat. series, 

48. novum. Novum^ not notum, is the oblique complement. 
With such happy combinations, Horace's own Odes abound. 
Orelli instances *Splendide mendax* {Od. iii. 11, 35) ; 'Insani- 
entis dum sapientiae consul tus erro ' {Od. i. 34, 2), etc. The 
artistic (callida) arrangement of epithets, to balance one an- 
other {e.g. * quod viro clemens misero peperci,' Od. iii. 11, 46) 
constantly eflects the same purpose. These things are, indeed, 
the sparkling gems of Horace's poetry, which arrest the imagina- 
tion, and fix themselves in the memory. 

49. indicia, ' signs ' ; simply a variety of expression for words, 
which are the signs of things. 

abdita rerum, 'things hidden until now,' i.e. new ideas, 
which have never yet been made common property by being 
clothed in words. New words become necessary in a language, 
either as the names of newly invented objects, «.gr. 'steam- 
engine,' or to expound and assist the continually growing com- 
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plexity of thought. They are both a condition and an effect of 
the progress of thought. 

reruxn is a partitive genitive, such as is used freely after 
neuter plural adjectives in the poets and later writers. The 
expression = dbditas res, Horace himself has, among many 
other such phrases, * amara curarum ' {Od, iv. 12, 19), * vanis 
rerum * {Sai, ii. 2, 25). 

50. cinctutiB . . . Cethegris. The cindus, according to For- 
cellini, was an old-fashioned garment tied round the waist, and 
reaching to the feet. The arms were left bare, and free for 
action. The word cinciutus occurs again only in Ovid, Fast if 
V. 101 — 'Semicaper, coleris cinctutis, Faune, Lupercis.* The 
Luperci, in their worship, were clothed in the dndus only. 
The dnctus Odbiwus referred to by Virgil (Aen. vii. 612) was a 
special mode of wearing the toga itself, used in sacrifices. The 
Cethegi appear to have kept up the fashion of wearing the 
dnctus instead of the toga^ and thus are chosen by Horace as 
old-fashioned people. But, further, he no doubt refers especially 
to M. Cornelius Cethegus, who defeated Hannibal's brother, 
Mago, in Cisalpine Gaul, in 203 B.C. He was a famous orator, 
and Horace had already spoken of him as an authority on the 
choice of words. The passage {Epp, ii. 2, 115-119) deserves to 
be quoted, as generally illustrative of this passage — * Obscurata 
diu populo bonus eruet, atque Proferet in lucem speciosa voca- 
bula rerum, Quae priscis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis 
Knnc situs informis premet et deserta vetustas ; Adsciscet nova 
quae genitor produxerit nsus.' Of the other Cethegi, the 
best known was C. Cornelius Cethegus, Catiline's fellow-con- 
spirator. Lucan's description of him (ii. 543) illustrates the 
family custom above referred to — 'Ezserti^ue manus vesana 
Cethegi.' 

51. oontinget, 'it will befall you.' The word is generally 
used of fortunate events ; here of an opportunity which the 
poet need not shrink from accepting, if he uses it 'modestly,' 
pudenter, and does not run riot in the permission. 

• 52. fldem, credit 

53. Oraeoo fonte. Horace is probably speaking, not of 
Greek words, like philosophiaf taken into use unchanged, but 
of genuine Latin words, compounded after the model of the 
Greek. Such are centimantcs (^iford7xcif>os), inaudax (droX/ww), 
and many others. For some reason the Romans, at least in 
Horace's time, were miich more chary of compound words than 
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the Greeks ; and Horace is obliged to protest against carrying 
this to an extreme. 

paroe detorta^ 'diverted with a sparing hand.' 

54. Caecilio. Caecilius Statins (died b.c. 168) was a comic 
poet, of whose writings we possess only a few fragments, but 
who was ranked by the Roman critics with Plaatus and Terence. 
He was a little younger than Plautus, and older than Terence. 
There is something here of Horace's well-known jealousy of the 
older Roman poet^ which forms the main subject of J^pp. ii 1. 

55. Vario — L. Varius Rufus. He was one of the most 
admired poets of the Augustan age, but none of his writings are 
preservea, except a few fragments from his tragedy, Thyestes, 
Nearly all the information that we have about nim is derived 
from Horace. He is in four other passages mentioned by him 
with Virgil. He was an intimate friend of both poets {ScU. 
i. 5, 39 ; i. 9, 23), and joined Virgil in recommending Horace 
to Maecenas {Sat, i. 6, 55). Horace reckoned him as the best 
epic poet of the day, at any rate at a time when the Aeneid was 
not yet written. Cf. Od, i. 6, 1 — * Scriberis Vario . . . Maeonii 
{i.e, Homeric) carminis alite.' Sat. i. 10, 44 — * forte epos acer 
Ut nemo Varius ducit.' He was older than either Horace or 
Virgil, and although he survived Virgil (who died B.c. 19), and 
was one of his executors, he was very likely dead when Horace 
wrote the Ars Poetica. 

56. invideor. An anomalous construction, for invideo takes 
ace. of the thing gnidged, and only dat. of the person. Roby, 
569. The construction is an illustration of his own principle. 
Cf. Epp, L 5, 21, 'imperor' for * imperatur mihi.' 

Catonis et Ennl M. Porcius Cato, the great Censor, b.c. 
184, was the autlior of De Re Rustica^ and many orations, and 
was contemporary with Ennius, the ' father of Latin Literature.' 

59. Sigrnatum praesente nota» 'marked with a modem 
stamp.' A metaphor from coinage. 

60. folils is abL of respect. 

pronos ... in annos, ' as the years draw to their close. ' 
Cf. Od. iii. 27, 18 — *pronus Orion.' 

61. prima, sc. folia. The leaves undergo their autumnal 
change of colour, and then begin to fall. 

62. ritu, a frequent use, like that of TnorCy * after the fashion 
of. ' Cf. Od. iii. 29, 32 — * cetera fluminis Ritu feruntur. ' 
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63-67. reoeptus . . . Neptunus . . . palus . . . amnis. 
' The gi'eatest works of man perish. Much less can words be 
unmortaL' Horace, by the choice of his illustrations, introduces 
a compliment to Augustus. 

The first work is undoubtedly the connection of the Lacus 
Avemus and Lacus Lucrinus with the sea near Baiae. This 
was carried out by Augustus in b.g. 37 ; aud the harbour formed 
was called * Portus Julius. * 

The second is doubtful. Julius Caesar had intended to drain 
the great Pomptine Marsh in Latium, but had not lived to do 
so. Augustus very likely made an attempt to do so, not more 
permanently successful than any subseq^uent attempt. But 
there is no good direct evidence for it. 

Nor can we be more certain about the third. But we may 
fairly conjecture that it was an attempt to diminish the floods 
of the Tiber, perhaps after the great inundation referred to in 
OcL I 2, 13, etc. 

64. classes . . . arcet, a variation for aquilanes (any storm) 
dassilms arcet, 

65. regis opus, 'a royal work ;' app. to rectus Neptunus. 

IMklus. The final syllable is shortened by a poetic license, 
not found elsewhere. 

69. neduzn . . . ' Much less can the glory and the grace of 
fashions of speech hold their cround to old age.' 

For nedum see Roby, 688. ' Long-lived ' is much the commonest 
meaning of vlvaz. 

72. arbitrimn . . . etjoset norma loquendl, 'the choice 
and law and rule of speech.* Cf. £jip. ii. 2, 115, quoted on v. 
50. 



78-85. Homer gave us the measure suitable to warlike poems. 
Elegiacs (of uncertain origin) were used first for mournful 
poetry, then for that of a successful lover. The iambic measure, 
invented by Archilochus, was adopted by dramatic poets. To 
lyric poetry it belong to sing of gods and victorious athletes, 
and the cares and enjoyments of youth. 

Horace passes from the use of words to the consideration of 
metrical slyle, and first gives a very brief account of the origin 
and character of each of the principal metres. Having done so 
he paases (v. 86) to the principal subject of the poem, dramatic 
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poetry ; and his historical remarks henceforth {e.g, 202-224, 
254-262^ 275-288) are confined to this. 

73. tristla bella. Homer's arvyepds, 7i€vya\4oi ir6Xe/Aos. 

75. Ixnpariter Junctis. The Hexameter and Pentameter 
are of course meant. 

_ • 

querimonic^ ' laments * for the dead. QpTjpiynK^f a distinct 
class of elegiac poetry. 

76. voti sententia coxni>os, ' the feelings of him who had 
attained his prayer,* and especially of a successful lover. 
Compos, stem eompot-, akin io potiSy possum, *in possession of.* 
Voti is an objective genitive, and the expression is common. 

77. exigruoB elegros. The Acyos was properly a strain of 
lament, without reference to its form. The common derivation 
is from i i X^7', i f X^7€, which is supposed to. have closed the 
earliest pentametei's, but MuUer thinks it was an Asiatic 
word. To the elegiac distich, once established, emotion of 
some kind was essential, but it might be lamentation, love, 
political excitement, or warlike fervour. 

The question of its origin, debated solemnly by the gram- 
inatici of Alexandna, is still unsolved. Probably Gallinus of 
Ephesus (circ. 700 B.o.) was its author, closely followed by 
Tyrtaeus. The elegies of both were, to a great extent at least, 
martial. For them, as well as for Archilochus, Mimnermus, 
Solon, and Theognis, the student should consult the Class. Diet. 

The pentameter is formed by omitting the third and sixth 
theses of the hexameter ; a slight change apparently, but entirely 
alteiing the character of the poem. Massiveness, grandeur, 
freedom are surrendered ; grace, tenderness, pathos are gained, 
and the verse becomes 'slender,' exiguus. The earliest elegiac 
poets did not think it necessary to confine their periods within 
the limits of the distich, but it is possible that Horace may be 
hinting at this restraining power of the distich in his choice of 
the word inclusa est. 

79. proprio, i,e. his own invention. Archilochus of Pares, 
a contemporary of Gallinus, had been promised the hand of 
Neobule, the daughter of Lycambes. Her father withdrew the 
promise, upon which Archilochus attacked the whole family in 
an iambic poem with such violence that the daughters hanged 
themselves. Cf. ^. vi 13. 

The word iambus is of very uncertain origin. It was first 
used of the scurrilous raillery freely indulged in at tl^e festivals 
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of Demeter and Bionvsus, and then the name was given to the 
metre which Archilochus invented for its poetic expression. 

Horace, (Bjfp. i, 19, 23) claims to have introduced the Parii 
iambi into Latium. Cf Od, i. 16, 24 — * Fervor ... in celeres 
iambos Misit furentem.' 

80. Booci — cothurni, * slippers and buskins,' the shoes 
worn by the actors in comedy and tragedy respectively. 

81. altemis . . . sermonibus, 'dialogue.' 

82. natum rebus aerendis, 'naturally suited to action.' 
Iambic verses are easy of enunciation, easy to follow, and less 
removed than any others from the language of ordinary life.' 

83. fldibus, dat; The flute was often used to accompany 
elegiac poetry ; but lyric poetry, of which Horace now speaks, 
was necessarily accompanied by the music of the lyre {fides, 
2yra, eUhard)^ and generally by dancing. 

There were two schools — (1) the Aeolic or Lesbian, that of 
Alcaeus and Sappho, devoted to the expression of individual 
feeling ijuvenum curaSf etc.) ; (2) the Doric, which took its 
rise in Peloponnesus, which was adapted to a chorus, and dealt 
properly with national or religious subjects {divos, etc.) The 
greatest and latest lyric poet was Pindar (522-442 B.C.), whose 
principal poems were iirivlKia (puffilem victorem, etc.), but who 
also wrote songs of all the kinds mentioned by Horace ; and to 
him Horace chiefly refers. The student should refer to Odes, iv. 
2, l-27» a passage too long to be quoted. 

85. libera, ' giving freedom ; ' ' the license of the drinking 
bout.' 

referre. The accusatives are the object of re/erre, and referre 
is, in fact, the object of dedit (Roby, 534). This use with * do ' 
is poetical Cf. v. 823— 'dedit— loqui ;' and Soph. 0. C, 1101 
— *Tis dy Bewp aw. rdvd* Apurrov ikv^p Ibeiv \ dolrf ; 

86-118. The poet must suit his style to his subject The 
styles of tragedy and comedy, for instance, are distinct, and 
roust not be confused, although under certain circumstances the 
one may borrow from the other. A play, to be successful, must 
carry the feelings of the audience with it ; and this can only be 
done by language suitable to the fortunes and character of the 
persons represented. For language does but interpret the feel- 
ings, which are themselves moulded by fortune. So you must 
have regard to the station, the age, the occupation, the nationality 
of each of your characters. 
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Attention is now directed to the * dramatic unities' (see above ; 
Analysis, 73-85). 

86. descriptaa . . . *The parts assigned' (to tragedy and 
comedy respectively), *and the complexion of my works.* Cf. 
Sat. i. 10, 12— *defendente vicem ;' and for oolores, cf. v. 236. 

88. pudens prave, ' with a false modesty.' 

90. privatls, *of everyday life.* Privati Tiomines are 'ordi- 
nary people.* So Plato, Bep» 366 E, uses tdioi \oyoi for * common 
prose.' 

Bocco. See note on v. 80. 

91. ooena Tliyesta.e. The two sons of Thyestes were 
murdered by Atreus, and their flesh was put before their father 
as a meal. This was one of the most horrible incidents in the 
legend of the ill-fated house of the Pelopidae, which gave occa- 
sion to many tragedies. 

92. Bortita. Sortior is * to receive by lot, * * to have allotted 
to one;' but, as with the English 'allot,' the idea of chance 
almost, if not quite, disappears. 

94. Chremes. A favourite name for the father in comedy, 
who (as in Terence's ReaiUontimonimenos^ v. 4) is likely 
enough to find out the young hero in some scrape. 

delitlgat is a word of Horace's coining. 

95. pedestri, used commonly, like Greek vej^bs \6yoSf for 
* prose, ' as opposed to the * soaring flights * of poetry ; here, not 
of actual prose, but of a humble, simple Btyle. So Horace 
speaks of his Satires, Sat, ii. 6, 17 — 'Quid prius illustrem 
Satiris musaque pedestri ? * 

96. Telephus, the hero of a lost play of Euripides, was 
king of Mysia when the Greeks invaded Troy. He was wounded 
by Achilles, and reduced to the greatest misery, until he made 
his way as a suppliant and a beggar to the Grecian camp ; for 
his wound could only be cured by him who had given it. 

Peleus, king of the Mjrrmidons, and father of Achilles, 
murdered his half-brother Phocus, and afterwards, by accident, 
Eurytiou. On each occasion he was an exile, until he was 
received and purified from the crime by a foreign king. 

97. Prqjicit axnpullas . . ., ' abandons swelling phrases and 
words a foot and a half long.' AmpulUiy a bottle, narrow- 
mouthed and round below; it is used by Horace metaphorically, 
like the Greek Xi^/cv^os. He is said to have borrowed the 
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metaphor from Callimachiis of Alexandria (b.c. 260), who calls 
Tragedy Mowrav XriKvBetoi^. So £pp. i. 3, li, 'An tragica 
desaevit et ampnilatur in arte ?' 

98. tetifirisse. The perfect infinitive is used by poets, like 
the Greek aorist, with no special tense-meaning. So Od. iii. 
4, 52 — * tendentes . . . imposuisse. * It will be useful to com- 
pare two other passages in this poem : v. 168 — * Commisisse cavet,* 
where the use is nearly the same, but it is implied that ' he 
shrinks from finding that he has done ' ; v. 828 — * Poteras dizisse/ 
* You might have told me by this time.* Here the perfect has 
its proper sense of completed action, strengthened farther by 
the past tense, poteras, 

99. pulchra . . . dulda, 'beautiful,* 'charming.' The 
first adjective expresses the perfection of form which commands 
admiration ; the second that indefinable charm which attracts 
the hecLrt and rouses the feelings. It is the same difference 
which exists in the human face oetween regularity of features 
and beauty of expression. 

101. adsunt, 'attend upon.* The word constantly means 
' to be present with help or sympathy.' 

104. male . . . xnandata, ' words badly, i.e. unsuitably, as- 
signed to you. ' Male must not be construed with hqueris. 

107. lasdva, 'playful.* 

108. format enim, etc. This and the three following 
verses contain a general truth, intended to enforce the lesson of 
v. Ill, viz. the true use of language. "We are formed to experi- 
ence and to sympathise with every kind of feeling, and feelings 
are made known by words. 

109. juvat, 'delights.* In this sense the verb is usually 
impersonal, but cf. Od, i. 1. 23 — ' Multos castra juvant ;' and 
Ep, iL 49. 

111. Interprete lin^rua, 'through the medium of language.* 
InUrpreSy 'a go-between.' Hence Mercury (Yirg. Aen, iv. 378) 
is 'intoipres Divum.' 

112. fbrtunis, dative; Livy i. 15 — 'nihil absonum fidei 
divinae originis fuit.' 

113. eqtdteB i>edite8que — a comprehensive way of saying 
'all the Roman citizens,' according to the military and political 
census of Servius Tullius, in which the knights stood at the 
head of the five classes (See StuderWs Rome, Book I. cap. iii.) 
Cf. Livy i. 44 — 'omnes cives Romani, equites peditesque.* 

F 
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By the Lex Bosda of Otho, B.C. 63, the first fourteen seats in 
the theatre behind the orchestra were assigned to the equites, 

114. divus. The MSS. are divided between dvous and Davus, 
a common name for a slave in Comedy. Bat divus must be 
right ; Davtis would be out of place here, and has probably 
crept in from v. 237. 

There are six pairs, denoting opposition, in (1) origin, among 
the great figures of legend ; (2) age ; (3) station, among women ; 
(4) occupation, among men ; (5) race, among barbarians ; (6) 
race, among Greeks. Instances of each class may be quoted from 
extant Greek playa 

116. matrona potens an sedula nutrlx, ' a queenly matron 
or an anxious nurse.' The nurse has been a favourite character 
in all poetry, from Eurycleia, the nurse of Odysseus, to ShaJiLe-- 
speare s nurse in JRomeo and Juliet. 

119-135. Again, if you depict a well-known character, you 
must follow the traditional account of it ; if you invent a new 
one, you must develop it consistently. But it is difficult to 
give the interest of originality to such an one, and it is safer 
to be content with the old models. You can make them your 
own, provided that you do not follow them so closely as to 
leave yourself no room for originality. 

119. fannam, ' tradition, V^^o''- 

120. honoratum — ^^Xvr^.'AxtXX^a, an * epitheton omans.' 

reponis, prob. ' put upon the stage once more ; ' re having 
its proper meaning, as in v. 190 — *vult . . . reponi.' 

121. iracundus, inexorabiUs — with reference, of course, to 
his dispute with Agamemnon and withdrawal from the fight. 

122. nihil non arrogret armls, ^et him claim everything 
for arms.' Let arms decide everything. Nihil nonj everything ; 
mm nihil, something. 

123. Ino, wife of Athamas, son of Aeolus. Her domestic 
misfortunes were various, and at last, her husband having 
killed one of her sons in madness, she threw herself into the 
sea with the other. She was admitted to heaven under the 
name of Leucothea. A lost play of Euripides bears her name. 

124. lo vagra. She appears in the Promeihetcs Vinctus of 
iEschylus, where there is a full but hardly geographical de- 
scription of her wanderings. 
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126. ad ImiiTTi, * to the end.' 

128. difficile est proprie commxinia dicere, 'it is difficult 
to treat of topics common to all, so as to make them your own.* 
From a Greek proverb, x^^^^^^'' '''^ /coivd ISiow. 

The key to this rather difficult passage is in the proper in- 
terpretation of communia. Horace is speaking of characters 
and events which are met with in common life, and which any 
one may use — 'common property.' You may put these into a 
story with fictitious names and surroundings, but it is difficult 
not to make them either uninteresting, or a mere reproduction 
of the old friends with new faces. 

The words, then, are words of advice, not personam formare 
novam ; and communia are opposed to (not identical with, as 
Madeane) pitbliea materieSf v. 181. 

Jhroprie eommtmia dieere is the effort of all or most modern 
noveliists and play-writers. Why do we want new characters 
and scenes, while the old Greeks preferred a story which they 
knew beforehand ? The connection of the old legends and their 
dramatic representation with religion may be a partial explana- 
tion. But there is much more beneath, which tne student may 
well work out for himself. 

129. dedudSy ' draw out.' 

deducis . . . proferres, Le. redius fads, at deducts, quam 
faeerea, si proferres. 

181. publics materies prlvatl Jiuris erit, ' public niato- 
rials' {i.e. the well-known epic stories, often used before) 'will 
become your private property,* — a descriptive genitive. Roby, 
524. 

Horace means here that new colouring, moral lessons, repre- 
sentations of character, spirit and life, may be given to an old 
story by the genius of each poet. But the poet must have 
genius, and the whole passage is a warning to poetasters. 

182. vilem pstultunque . . . orbem, ' the common beaten 
round ' (open to all) of phrases, illustrations, sentiments, etc. 
Aristotle uses rd kOkX^ in the same way. 

183. curabiB, 'be anxious.' 

185. operlB lex, *the plan of the work.' The arenment of 
a previous pla^ must not be followed so closely that uie poet is 
committed to it, and unable to deviate from it in any particular. 

136-152. You must not begin grandly, or yon are sure to 
fall short of your profession. Follow Homer, who begins 
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modestly, and introduces us afterwards to his marvels. And 
he does not go back to trace the past history of his heroes, or 
the remote causes of the events he describes, but takes you 
straight into the scene, and then, by judiciously selecting and 
handling his incidents, makes a consistent whole. 

136. scriptor cyclicus. Horace is still thinking of dramatic 
poetry, although his illustrations are here drawn from epic 
poems. The cyclic poets were those epic poets who lived some 
generations after Homer (from b.o. 776 downwards), and, being 
perhaps accustomed to recite the Iliad and Odyssey as rhapsodists, 
wrote other poems upon different parts of the same legends. 
As they attempted to form their poems into one connected whole 
with the Hiad and Odyssey y that whole was called the jct^icXos, 
and themselves KvkKikoL, The Great Cycle ranged from the 
marriage of Heaven and Earth to the death of Odysseus. The 
earliest cyclic poets were Arctinus of Miletus, and Lesches of 
Lesbos. The Little Ilixjd of Lesches, to which Horace is possibly 
referiing, began thus— ^iXiov de/Sco Koi Aapdavirfu ithrfaXoy, \ ^s 
TT^pt TToXXd. irddov Aavaoi, dcpdvovres "Afnjos. 

138. tanto . . . hiatvi, * such a gape.' 

139. ridiculus mus. A Greek proverb — &8iv€v 6pos • eira 
fiw iTrireKev, It is made the subject of a well-known fable by 
Phaedrus, iv. 23. The monosyllabic ending points the littleness 
of the result. A different effect — that of a sudden heavy fall — 
is given by Virgil in Aen, v. 481 — 'procumbit humi bos' ; cf. 
Aen. L 105 — * praeruptus aquae mons.' 

141. die mihi ... A rather tame translation of Odyssey, i. 
1-3 — Avdfya fiw, (vvewCf MoO(ra, itoXi^t/jotoi', & fidXa iroXXd | 
irXdyx^Vf ^""ei T polios Upbv vToXLeOpov iircpaev, \ iroXXwv 5' dpOpfb- 
TTwv tdev &<rT€a koZ vbw (yvu).* So the Iluid begins with a 
modest appeal to the Muse — fiTJviv Aeide, Oed, IbiXriXddew 'AxtX^os. 

143. ftilgore . . lucem; fulgor is a sudden 'flash,* likely 
enough to end in smoke ; Zusc, a steady, pleasing light. The 
expression has become proverbial. 

144. cogitat, ' considers how ' to give, 
speciosa, 'striking.* Cp. v. 319. 

145. Antiphates, king of the giant Laestrygonians, who 
devoured one of Odysseus' companions, and destroyed his ships, 
save one, in which he escaped [Od, x. 80, seqq.) 

146. redituzn Diomedis. Diomedes, king of Argos, was 
one of the chief heroes at Troy. Eeditum, his return either (1) 
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firom the Trojan War, which would be related in the Cyclic poem 
N6<rTot, or (2) more probably from the expedition of the Epigoni 
(descendants) against Thebes. Meleager, the iEtolian hero who 
killed the Calydonian boar, was Diomedes' uncle. * Don't pre- 
face your hero's exploits by an account of all his relatives.* It 
is supposed to be a hit at Antimachus, a Cyclic poet, who wrote 
the Thebais, and filled twenty-four books before ne had brought 
his heroes to Thebes ; like a lecturer some years ago at one of 
^ the Universities, who, after half a term's lecturing upon the 
* French Revolution, had arrived at the age of the Pyramids. 

147. gremino ab ovo. The two eg^ of Leda, from one of 
which Helen was bom, from the other Castor and Pollux. 

148. eventiizQ, 'the catastrophe.' 

149. non secus ac notas, *on the assumption that they 
are known. * The Iliad begins in the last year of the war ; its 
subject being simply the Wrath of Achilles and its consequences. 
The actual story of the Odyssey embraces only the close of the 
hero's wanderings, the earlier adventures being narrated by 
himself to Alcinous in the ninth and three following books. 

quae is the subject of posse, despero taking the same con- 
struction as spero. 

152. iznum, the end, as in v. 126. 

153-178. You must carefully observe the characters, pursuits, 
and pleasures suitable to different periods of life, and so faith - 
fi^y represent himian nature. 

158. ego et x>op'alU8 — the critic and the audience. Horace 
now returns to the direct consideration of dramatic poetry, 
tragic and comic. 

154. eges, 'desire;' an unusual sense. Properly, egeo, *I 
need, and have not;' careo, 'I have not, but' perhaps 'do 
not need ; ' opus est mihi, ' I require for use, and ' perhaps 
' have ;' eupio, simply ' I desire.' 

atOaea manentis, 'who will wait for the curtain,' which, 
in an ancient theatre, was dropped at the opening of the play, 
rolled round a roller beneath the stage, ana was raised at its 
close. Cf. Epp. ii. 1, 189 — ' Quattuor aut plures aulaea pre- 
muntur in horas.' Ovid, Met. iii 11 — 'Sic, ubi tolluntur 
festis aulaea theatris.' 

155. cantor, 'the actor.' 
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VOB plaudite, the words which usually closed a play. 

157. decor, 'grace/ ' elegance ;' arising from the fitness and 
truth of the representations. The descriptions which follow are 
borrowed in part from Aristotle {Ii?bet. li. 12). We may com- 
pare Shakespeare's well-known but very different description of 
* the Seven Ages ' in As You I/ike It, Act ii Sc. vii. 

160. mutatur in boras, 'changes his mood every hour.' 
Sat. ii 7| 10 — * clavum ut mutaret in horas.' 

The verb, like inany others, especially in poetry, has a middle ' 
sense (Roby, 566). The reflexive use of the so-called 'passive * 
inflexions is in fact the oldest ; their use to express an action 
done by some one else to the subject was a later development. 
Hence 'deponent verbs,* deponentiay is a misleading term. 
They never had a passive meaning to lay aside ; they had a re- 
flexive meaning, which can usually be still traced. 

161. custode remoto — the TtuZaybjybi or slave who at- 
tended a Greek or Roman youth, conducted him to school, kept 
him from bad companions, and took care of his morals. At 
Rome he was 'dispensed with' upon the assumption of the 
toga virilis, 

162. campi — the Campus MartiuSf the playground of the 
Roman youth. 

163. oereus in vltium flecti, 'as soft as wax, to mould 
to vice.* 

Oereus, in sense =facili8, B:n.dfacilis flecti =facili8 adflecten- 
durrif or facilis flexu. This complementary infinitive, used to 
extend the construction of adjectives, belongs to later prose 
writers and to poets. Horace is particularly fond of it ; it is 
partly due to the influence of Greek, in which the infinitive is 
much more freely used than in Latin. But in Latin the infini- 
tive and the adjective always belong to the same subject Thus 
deivbp Ideip, Seivbv dpcUrOaUf might oe, regularly, terribile visu, 
' terrible in the seeing ;' or (in poetry) terribile viderij * terrible 
to be seen ;* but not terribiZe videre^ 'terrible (for one) to see.* 
Similarly Horace uses 'cereus flecti,* 'leviora tolli* {Od. ii. 4, 
11), but would not have used 'cereus fiectere, leviora toUere.* 
Cf. Wickham's Horace^ App. iL ; Farrar's Greek SyrUax^ 222, n. 

167. Inservit honorl, ' devotes himself to the quest of office. * 
Honores are 'the offices of state.* So Cicero, Ve Off, i. 2 — 
' postea quam honoribus inservire caepi, meque totum reipub- 
licae tradidi. * 

168. commisisse. See note on v. 98. 
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171. res omneS; 'He performs all his business without 
courage or warmth/ i.e. without the fire of youth. 

172. spe loncrus . . . ' slow to hope, inactive, and greedy of 
life.' Old men are no longer sanguine, because they have been 
so often disappointed. CE Arist Khet. ii 12 — *oi wpea-piJTepoi 
dwriXjridcs didi'Hjy ifirreiplav,' Soph. Fr. 64 — 'toO j^rjv ytLpoirBels 
(W 6 yripdffKUP ipg, ' 

Bpe is an ablative of respect. 

173. difflcilis, ' ill-tempered/ difficult to approach ; as/acilis 
is 'affable, 'pleasant.' 

se puero, abL abs., qualifying acti. 

175-176. anni venientee . . . recedentes, 'years coming 
and retiring. ' The prime of manhood is regarded as the farthest 

Soint of advance ; as we, regarding it as a 3imax, speak of ' the 
ecline' of life, 'the downward course,' etc. Of. Od, ii. 5, 14, 
— ' currit enim ferox Aetas, et illi, quos tibi dempseris, Apponet 
annos ' ; and Od. ii. 11, 5 — ' Fugit retro Levis juventas et decor. ' 

178. aevo, in constmction both with adjunctis and aptis. 

The points especially brought forward in this description are 
the inconsistency of youth, the prudence and self-seeking of 
manhood, the disappomted peevishness of old age — a low idea 
of human life, but natural to a satirist and a heathen. 

179-192. What is seen makes more impression than what is 
told ; but you must not allow horrors or magical transforma- 
tions to be performed upon the stage. Your plays must be in 
five acts, neither more nor less. You must not introduce a god 
without necessity ; and you must not allow more than three 
actors to speak in the same scene. 

180. irritant animoB, ' rouse the feelings ' of the audience. 

183. multa. The instances suggested below are of two classes, 
the horrible and the miraculous. Both are included in the 
words iTicreduliu odi, 

184. praesens, 'before the audience,' 'upon the stage.' 
Orelli's interpretation — ' the eloquence of an eyewitness ' — seems 
&r-fetched ; and the epithet, as above interpreted, is of real 
value. 

185-187. The Classical Dictionary must be consulted for the 
four events referred to. Procne became a swallow according to 
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some, a nightiiigale according to others, — ^her sister Philomela 
being changed into the other bird. The Terett>$ and Atreus 
were plays of Sophocles ; the Cadmus a play of Euripides. 
His Medea is the only extant play here referred to. In the 
Medea of Seneca the fault of taste here condemned was com- 
mitted ; and no doubt the tragedians of Horace's own day gave 
occasion for this wamiiig. 

186. aut . . . aut, instead ofneUt neu; the negative of the 
preceding line covers the whole. Cf. Virg. Aen. iL 778 — *nec 
te comitem portare Creusam Fas, aut ille sinit superi regnator 
Olympi. * The use is of value here, for ne — aiU — aiU are different 
illustrations of one rule ; neve , , . nee (189-191) introduce new 
rules. 

189. quinto . . . actu. This was the rule of Roman 
dramatists. The Greek plays were not divided into acts, 
strictlv speaking ; but corresponding divisions were made by 
the Choric songs. Each play had a '!rp6\oyos before the first 

• Ohoric song, or irdpodos ; then the dialogue up to the first ffrdaifAos 
(or Choric song before the thymeU) was called an ^T6i(r6dtov ; 
and the last ardiTifios was followed by the f^odos. But no dis- 
tinct rule appears to have existed as to the number of the 
iTreiffddia. 

190. reponi. Cf. v. 120, note. 

191. Deus ... A divine person, wnen introduced in a Greek 
play, was generally introduced (as Heracles in the Fhiloctetes of 
Sophocles, Diana in the Hippolytua of Euripides) to solve the 
complications of the plot. This might easuy be abused ; the 
plot ought to solve itself. In the Ajax of Sophocles, however, 
Athene is the cause and instigator of Ajax*s madness. 

The expression Dev>s ex machind, Beds dirb firix''i'''V^, is from 
the machine by which * gods were represented passing through 
or fioating in the air.' 

vindioe — (1) an avenger ; (2) a protector, liberator, * cham- 
pion.' 

192. loQTii . . . laboret, * be at the pains to speak. ' For the 
infin. cf. Od. iL 3, 11 — *Quid obliquo laborat Lympha fugax 
trepidare rivo?' 

The second actor was introduced by uEschylus ; the third by 
Sophocles, and iBschylus in his later plays. Only three speak- 
ing persons were allowed upon the stage at once, and three 
actors divided all the characters of the play between them. 
They were called TrfxarayiaviaTfi^, 5ei/re/)a7wvt<m)s, TpirayuvKm^s, 
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The limitation seems dae partly to the Greek love for sii 
of form, partly to the difficulty of distinguishing bet 
number of actors in a very large theatre. The Romans o 
no such rule. 

19S-201. The chorus must have a share in the actioi 
play, to which its songs should not be irrelevant It 
give good, sympathising, and gentle counsel, praise fi 
and justice, keep confidences, and offer suitable prayen 
gods. 

193. Actoris. The chorus took a part in the actual i 
out of the plot, both in the KOfifj^ds, or lyrical dialogue, 1 
the chorus (or rather its leader) and an actor (as So] 
Electra, 86-250), and also in the frequent iambic dialogs 

As an actor, the chorus plays the part assigned to it 
foUowinflf lines by Horace. To the spectators it *repi 
the ideal spectator, whose mode of viewing things was t 
and control the impressions of the assembled people.' 

offldumque virile defendat, ' sustain a manly (str 
part.' Cf. Sat, L 10, 12 — ' defendente vicem.* Perh 
nearest of the ordinary uses of defendo is * to sustain 
or an assertion in argument.' Cic. de Oi'ot. 2, 80—' Ca 
uallam rem defendit, quam non probarit.' 

194. Qtild . . . actus. Both accusatives are govei 
inUrdnat, The word is dra{ \€ybfije¥0¥y and the consi 
is perhaps unparalleled. In prose we should have ' acti 
'inter actus.' Cf. Virg. Aen, iiu 284 — 'Interea magi 
circumvolvitur annum. ' 

195. proposito. This rule is strictly observed by & 
and Sophocles, and is essential to the original idea of a 1 
But the Choric songs of Euripides have often little or : 
to do with the plot. 

197. peocare tiznentes — the reading of nearly all tl 
From one MS. Bentley read 'pacare tumentes.' It is 
to see that the alteration was necessary or even desirab] 
tautological at the best 

199. apertls otia portis. Cf. Od, iii. 5, 22—' Portas( 
clausas.' The ablatives are absolute, giving an accom] 
circamstance to otia. 

200. teffat oommissa^ ' keep secrets. ' As the Chon 
the wdpodost was almost always present while the acto 
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discussing or soliloquising, it necessarily heard many secrets, 
and its silence had to be assured. Good instances are in Soph. 
Electra, 469 ; Eur. Medea, 259-263. 

202-219. The music of the stage was at first simple, and a 
suitable accompaniment in a small theatre. Then, when audi- 
ences became larger and more promiscuous, it became more 
ambitious and in less good taste. The words of the songs 
underwent a similar change, and became pompous and oraculu*. 

This account of the music 'fluctuates strangely,* says Orelli, 
'between Athens, Bome, and the imagination of the poet' 
Perhaps the last-named has the predominance. Throughout 
the poem Horace shows better as a critic than as a historian. 
Roman life rather than Greek is suggested by vv. 206-213 ; 
Greek plays rather than Roman by vv. 216-219. 

A good account of Greek music will be found in MUller and 
Donaldson's Hist, of Oreek LitercUure, cap. xii. Miiller's remarks 
harmonise well with yy. 212-213. 

202. tibia, the pipe or flute commonly used for accompani- 
ment. It was usual to use two pipes, called respectively dextra 
and sinistra. 

orichaloo, dpelxaXKos — a compound metal, perhaps 'brass,' 
with which the parts of the flute, which could be taken to 
pieces, were joined. Virgil, Aen. xii. 87, speaks of a breastplate 
as ' auro squalentem alboque orichalco. ' 

203. pauco. Obs. singular for plural. The use is analogous 
to that of muUus, common in the poets, e.g. Ep. ii. 31 — ' multa 
cane,* ' many a hound. * 

204. adspirare . . . adesse. Infinitives dependent on tUilis. 
Of. V. 163, note. 

208. victor, viz. the people — ^when a time arrived of security 
from invasion, and prosperity. If any special reference is in- 
fended, it is to the close of the Persian wars in Greece, of the 
Punic wars in Italy. 

209. diuzTio, in th' daytime.' Banquets which began before 
sunset were usually called tempestiva convivia.' 

210. Genius, from 'gen-,' as in gen-itiLs, yl-y{€)vofjLcu. It 
was a common belief among the ancients that a protecting 
spirit (according to some, a good and an evil spirit) belonged to 
each man from his birth. These were called daifiopes by the 
Greeks, Oenii by the Romans. On festive occasions, and especi- 
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ally on birthdays, they were worshipped, and offerings of wine, 
flowers, etc., were made to them. Tnns we have ' indulge Genio, 
carpamus dulcia ' (Persius, y. 151) ; ' Cras Genium mero curabis ' 
(Oa. iii 17, 14) ; 'piabant Floribus et vino Genium (Epp. ii. 1, 
144). In each case, as here, the Genius is associated with good 
living and enjoyment 

212-213. quid enixn saperet . . . ' What taste could be ex- 
pected from an uneducated crowd of holiday-makers, country- 
men, and townspeople, base-born and noble f Horace is 
speaking of the elaborate music of the later drama as inferior 
to the simple and dignified strains of earlier times. Art had 
given way to sensuousness. 

laboruxn. This poetic genitive is after the Greek, in which 
the genitive, supplymg the place of the ablative, denotes separa- 
tion or exemption. Of. Virgil, ^n, x. 154 — * libera fati.' 

215. pulpita. The jnUpUvm^ Gk. \oyeiov, was the front 
part of the stage, where the actors spoke. 

216. fidibus voces creyere severis. This probably refers 
to the addition by Terpander (about b.c. 650) of three strings 
to the original tetnichord, in which the highest and lowest notes 
were only separated by an interval of a fourth. Severis, then, 
will be 'grave,* 'deep.* 

218. divizia ftituri, i.e. giving oracular indications of the 
event of the play. 

220-233. The satyric drama was brought in soon after tragedy, 
to give variety and amusement. But he who writes it must not 
allow his gods and heroes to lose all their dignity, nor, on the 
other hand, to become bombastic. Tragedy among the satyrs 
must be like a matron dancing on a holiday. 

In the dithyramb, or choral song to Bacchus, from which 
tragedy sprang, the 'chorus represented sateUites of Bacchus, or 
satyrs. When various heroes were introduced as the chief char- 
acters, the chorus naturally assumed a part suitable to the action. 
But the chorus of sportive satyrs was retained in the satyric 
drama, which was developed as a separate kind of play. It was 
a 'plavful tragedy.* Heroes and their adventures were still 
tiie object of interest ; but the scenes and language were wilder 
and more free. The Cyclops of Euripides is the only extant 
satyric drama. The ordinary practice was to represent together 
three tragedies and a satyric drama, the latter being added, says 
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Horace (v. 223), for amusement and variety. There are some 
good remarks on the subject in Ancient Classics for English 
Readers — Euripides^ chap. x. 

220. qijl . . . oertavit ob hirciixn — Thespis (see v. 276, note). 
Three different explanations are given of the word TfMy(p5la, 
'goat-song * : — 1. From the resemblance of the chorus, as satyrs, 
to goats. 2. From the burnt-sacrifice of a goat at the perform- 
ance. 3. From a custom of giving a goat as the prize. This is 
evidently adopted by Horace here. 

221. nudavit, * exposed upon the stage.' 

222. incolumi gravitate, i.e, preserving the dignity of the 
principal characters ; the jesting was confined to the satyrs. 

225. ita . . . ne. This is the common concessive use of ita ; 
* only in such a way that . . . ' ' Take care that while you make 
the satyrs witty, you do not at the same time allow,' etc. Cf. 
Livy, 22, 61 — ' Ita admissos esse, ne tamen lis Senatus daretur.' 

oomxnendare, ' to set off.' 

229. obscuras . . . tabemaa Not, of course, that the scene 
could not be laid in * dark taverns ' ; but Horace means that the 
language must not be worthy of such a scene ; the hero or god 
must not bring himself down to that level by his low language. 
Cf. vv. 235-238. 

230. dum vltat humum. Cf. w. 27, 28. 

231. eflVitire, *to babble.* The infinitive with dignus and 
indignus belongs to poetry and late prose only. Cf. Od, iii 
21, 6 — ' Moveri digna bono die.' The usual construction would 
be, * digna, qtiae ^tUicU,* 

232. moveri, ' to dance,' ' move in a rhythmical procession.' 
So of licymnia, Maecenas' wife, Od. ii. 12, 17-20 — * Quam nee 
ferre pedem dedecuit choris. Nee certare joco, nee dare brachia 
Ludentem nitidis virginibus sacro Dianae Celebris die.' 

283. Intererit — (1) * will associate with the playful satyrs 
with some little modesty.' This is better than (2) *will differ 
from them by her modesty.' In either case, paullum must go 
with pudibunda, 

234-250. As for the style of the satyric drama, you must not, 
in avoiding the appearance of traeedy, descend to the plain and 
commonplace sWle of low comedy. It must be simple and 
familiar, yet truly artistic. The fauns on the stage must have 
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neither the affectation of the town-fop, nor the coarseness which 
would offend the aristocratic part of your audience, though it 
might please the rabble. 

234. dozninantia. Two interpretations are given — (1) 'pre- 
vailing,* in common everyday use ; (2) * literal,* opp. to * figura- 
tive ' ; an adaptation of icOpia dvd/MrOy commonly used in this 
sense, K^pios being * authorised,* ' regular. * But there is no other 
such use of domino, which always means simply ' to rule * ; and 
the first explanation is simpler and more natural. The general 
sense is the same in either case : ' you should not always call a 
spade a spade.' 

285. Satyronun scriptor, * a writer of satyrs, * i. e, * of satyric 
plays.* 

236. colori, 'complexion.* 

237. Davus . . . Pythias — classed together as characters in 
comedy. Davus was a common name for a slave (cf. v. 114, n.) 
Pythias is said to have been a slave-girl in a play of Lucilius 
or Caecilius, who wheedled money out of her master, Simo. 

238. emuncto. Emungere, pro^, ' to wipe the nose,* is used 
by the comic writers for 'to cheat,* generally with abl. auro, 
etc. To have the nose wiped by another is to be a driveller, and 
to be treated like a baby. Conversely, ' emunctae nans * {Sat, 
L 4, 8 ; PhaedruSt iu. 8, 14) is 'sharpwitted.* The word is 
parallel throughout to dirofuimiv. 

240. ez noto flct\im, 'artfully contrived in familiar lan- 
guage.* 

241. speret idem. Orelli well quotes Pascal, Pensles, 1, 3 — 
' Les meilleurs livres sont ceux que chaque lecteur croit, qu'il 
aurait pu faire.* 

243. honoris — ^partitive genitive with tantum, 

244. Fauni — creations of Italian mythology ; identified, how- 
ever, with the Greek satyrs. 

245» innati trivUs ac paene fbrenses, 'natives of the 
streets, and almost living in the forum ; * the Forum being the 
common lounging place for all classes in Rome. 

246-7. aut . . . aut separate the two kinds of diction, both 
of which would be inappropriate, as belonging to townspeople. 
The style to be adopted is that of rustic simplicity. 

juvenentur — a word coined by Horace after the model of 
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peaPieiieffOaif *to play the young man.' But j'eavieiJecr^cu is *to 
swagger ;' teiieris juvenari versibus is to * affect the sentimental 
verses of an aesthetic youth. ' 

247. crepent — used actively, and, as almost always, in a bad 
sense. Of. Od. i. 18, 5 — * Quis post vina gravem militiam aut 
pauperiem crepat ?' 

248. quibus est equus et pater et res, Hhose who have a 
horse {i.e. the knights) and a father (i,e, the free -bom, since 
others were not in patiriA potestate) and a patrimony.' 

251-274. The iambic measure of the drama properly consists of 
iambi only. The spondee has been admitted under certain limita- 
tions, but by Roman dramatists has been much too freely used. 
Audiences are not too critical in these matters, and Roman poets 
have had too much Ucense given them. ' Am I, then, to write 
carelessly, and trust to the stupidity or carelessness of my 
hearers V No, the accurate Greeks are the true models. ' Your 
ancestors used to admire the rh3rthm and wit of Plautus.' Yes, 
but not with much discernment, if you and I have any taste 
and ear. 

The discussion of metre naturally follows that of style. But 
this passage deals with all dramatic poetry, not merely satyric. 

251. iambus. See v. 79, n. 

252. unde, i.e» as the result of the quickness. It was more 
convenient to speak of two 'iambi' together as forming one 
'metre' or 'dipodia,' and so to call the whole verse 'trimeter 
iambic,' although it had six 'beats' (ictus). IctiLS corresponds 
to Gk. dfXTii, the syllable on which the accent falls. 

trimetrls . . . iambeis. The name itself is put in the 
dative, by a common idiom. 

jussit. The subject is iamlms. The foot is supposed to 
have imposed the name upon the verse. 

254. primus . . . sibi. A confused expression ; ' repeating 
itself in its first appearance and down to its last. ' 

257. non ut . . . cederet, ' but not so as to retire from.' 

258. hie, sc. the iambus, which, says Horace, was excluded by 
Accius and Ennius a great deal too much, even in the second 
and fourth places \ and hence their lines were very ponderous. 

Acct L. Accius, the tragedian, bom B.o. 170, was particu- 
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larly admired by Cicero, and W the contemporaries of Horace, 
for vigour and sublimity. Cf£ J^. ii. 1, 65, 56 — * Aufert 
Pacavius docti famam senis, Accius altL ' 

259. Bnnl. Quintus Ennius, bom at Rudiae, in Calabria, b.c. 
239, is best known by his great epic poem, the ArvnaleSf of which 
we have extracts. But he also wrote a considerable number of 
dramas, in which also he used the Greek metre. 

262. prexnit. The iambus, by its absence, 'burdens,* or 
perhaps 'pursues,' 'presses hard,' the verses of Ennius with the 
* discreditable charge * either of carelessness or ' of ignorance of 
his art.* For premit compare Ovid. Met. xiv. 401 — *Crimini- 
busqne premnnt veris * ; Tac. Ann, iii. 67 — * Non temperante 
Tiberio quin premeret (Silanum) voce, vultu.' 

263. non qiiivis, 'not any-one-you-may-pick-out,' i.e. in 
effect ' not every critic can detect' There is tne same construc- 
tion with pres. ind. in Sat. ii. 1, 13-15 — ' neque enim quivis . . . 
deacribat vulnera Parthi.' 

264. indigrna, 'undeserved.' Cf. Virg. Aen. vi 163 — *in- 
digna morte peremptum.' 

265. vafirer, i.e. Am I to take advantage of this and make 
blunders in the hope that they will escape notice ? We must 
not suppose, from the use of the first person here, or in v. 235, 
that Horace had the slightest intention of writing plays. The 
application to himself is purely imaginary. 

265-8. an cnzmes . . . merul, 'Or am I to think that all will 
see my blunders, but be safe and careful to keep within the 
limit of indulgence ' {i,e. allow myself to make blunders which 
will probably be condoned through carelessness, but no others) ? 
' Why, then (denique), I have escaped censure, but have not de- 
served praise ' (which is only gained by perfect accuracy, such 
as you may find in the Greek models alone). For ttttus see v. 
28, n. 

270. aty ' but yon remind me.' 

Horace has but little good to say of Plautus, whose plays 
were, however, greatly admired by other Roman critics. He was 
liTclined to be jealous of all the older poets, and the character 
of his own mind and style did not fit him to appreciate the 
more vigorous, though less polished, work of Plautiis. 

272. ne dlcam, 'not to say.' Roby, 690. 
274. diffltiB — with which to beat time. 
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275-288. Thespis is said to have invented tragedy. Aeschylus 
improved it. Then followed the old comedy, very successfully. 
But its personalities grew beyond all bounds, and had to be 
restrained bv law. Thus the chorus was silenced. Our poets 
have tried ail kinds of poetry ; and those deserve great praise 
who have written plays on Roman subjects. 

The mention of eosemplaria Graeca leads Horace to sketch 
briefly the rise of Greek tragedy and comedy, the change in 
the latter, and the adoption of both by the Romans. This is 
preparatory to a discussion of the defects of Roman poetry. 

276. Thespis. Horace is here incorrect. The waggons, and 
the faces smeared with lees, belong to the rise of comedy, not of 
tragedy (see below, v. 281, n.) 

Tragedy arose (see above, vv. 220-233, note on Analysis) from 
the solemn choral dithyrambic songs at the tointer festival of 
Dionysus. The invention of Thespis (b.c. 535) was the intro- 
duction of an actor who, standing on a platform (iXeds), could 
carry on an iambic dialogue between the songs with the leader 
of the chorus. He thus really did invent the drama, though 
not the Tpay<fi5ia. 

279. JEschylus (bom B.C. 525) introduced a second actor, 
and afterwards adopted Sophocles' introduction of a third. He 
was thus the father of Greek tragedy as we know it. He doubt- 
less used freely and perhaps improved the mask, palla and 
cothunvus. But there is no reason to suppose that he invented 
them. 

281. vetus . . . oomoedia. KoffKi^Sla (revel-song) had its origin 
at the viTUage festivals of Bacchus, when bands of revellers moved 
about on foot, or in waggons, bantering the crowd (hence the 
expression t& i^ dfid^is). From the members of the Comus 
smearing their faces wil^ the wine-lees, comedy was also called 
TpvytfidLa, 

Susarion (b.c. 578) is the Hist known comic poet in Attica. 
An actor was first introduced by Chionides (b.o. 488). Cratinus, 
Eupolis, and Aristophanes followed in the middle and close of 
the century. Thus the developed comedy was later than the 
developed tragedy, although the two were equally early in their 
origin. 

In the Old Comedy (as distinguished from the Middle and 
the New) the main purpose was political, and prominent people 
were freely attacked and satirised by name. 

283. lex est accepts. Yarious laws (b.c. 440, 415, etc.) 
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were passed to restrain the license of comedy, and repealed 
again. Bnt the disappearance of the chorus, in part from the 
Middle, and altogether from the New Comedy, was probably 
due to other canses as well, e,g. the difficulty of finding choregi, 
and the character of the comedy itself (that of Menander, imi- 
tated by Plautus and Terence), which was like our modem 
'comedy of manners.' 

284. turpiter, 'to its disgrace.' 

288. praeteztas . . . tofiratas. Thefabulapraetexta was an 
historicfd Roman play, akin to tragedy, in which the principal 
actors wore the toga praetexta, the dress of noble children, magis- 
trates, etc This was also called fabulapr<ietextcUa, The fafmla 
togata was a comedy, having its scene in Rome, in which the 
actors wore the toga instead of the Greek pallium. 

Felloe praetextae were written by Pacuvius and Accins 
(y. 258, n. ),fabiUae togatae by Afranius (circ. B.C. 100). Cf. Epp, 
ii 1, 57 — 'Dicitur Afrani toga convenisse Menandro.' 

doouere— the actors being trained by the composer of the 
play. Greek, diddcrKciy. 

289-322. But our poets will not undergo the labour of correc- 
tion ; they seem to think that genius is everything, art nothing, 
and affect to be mad with the poetic frenzy. For myself, I 
would rather be a sane critic than a mad poet. But in reality 
good common sense is the foundation of true drama. The 
philosopher who understands the complex duties of life will 
have comparatively little difficulty in writing a good play. A 
play which shows such knowledge will be more successful than 
one fuU of sonorous clap-trap. 

In this and the following passage (w. 323-332) Horace deals 
with the causes which keep Roman poetrv so far in the rear of 
Greek, and classes them as — (1) Want of care, and misunder- 
standing of the nature of poetry ; (2) Defective education. 

290-291. nnum-quemque. Horace not nnfreauently, in 
his hexameters, divides a word between one line and the next. 
Thus we have ' inter-noscere ' (v. 424) ; and in Epp. iL 2 — 
'circum-spectemus (v. 93); 'unom-quodque' (v. 188). Once 
in the Odes, i. 2, 19 — 'nx-orius.' 

291. Uzn», prop, 'a file,' and so 'polishing down, revision.' 

292. Pomxillius — nom. for voc The Calpumia gens (see 
Introd.) was said to be descended from Calpns, son of Numa 
Pompilius, second king of Rome. 

o 
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293. litura. In Epp* ii. 1, 166-167, Horace complains of 
Roman poets — * Nam spirat tragicum satis et feliciter andet, 
Sed turpem putat inscite metuitque lituram.' He drives home 
the same lesson below, vv. 438-452. Similarly, Bean Hook, it is 
said, used to lay down as a canon of style in writing sermons, 
* Whenever you think you have written a particularly fine 
passage, cut it out.' 

294. perfectum . . . castiGravit, 'pruned to perfection ; ' a 
case of prolepsis. 

ad unguem, 'exactly.' A metaphor from statuary. The 
sculptor passes his nail over the marble surface, and is satisfied 
if he finds no irregularities. Cf. Sat. i. 5, 32 — *ad unguem 
Factus homo.' 

295. znisera, 'painful.' 

296. Helicone, a mountain in Boeotia, supposed to be the 
favourite hauut of the Muses. At its foot lay Ascra, the abode 
of Hesiod. 

297. Democritus, of Abdera, who died at a great age (b.c. 
367), was a very distinguished philosopher. Cicero attributes to 
him the saying that no one could be a great poet ' sine furore, 
sine quodam afflatu quasi furoris.' Horace's contemporaries, 
we may suppose, interpreted this more seriously than it was 
meant. But poetasters in all ages have delighted to affect 
peculiarities. 

300. tribtis is used indefinitely — * all the produce of Anticyra 
three times over.' 

Anticyris. Antic3n% was a town in Fhocis, on the Corinthian 
Gulf, where there grew great quantities of hellebore, which was 
considered by the ancients as the best cure for madness. 
Cf. Sat. ii. 3, 82 — * Danda est hellebori multo pars maxima 
avaris, Nescio an Anticyram ratio illis destinet omnem.' 

301. Lidno. Licinus was a well-known barber of Horace's 
day ; perhaps the same with a Licinus who was a favourite of 
Augustus, and accumulated immense wealth. 

The Roman gentlemen always shaved their beards, but those 
who affected a genius for philosophy used to let them grow. 

302. purgor bilem. Madness was supposed to result from 
an excess of bile, and consequently to be cured by purgatives. 
(Hellebore itself was a violent purgative.) Horace affects, 
therefore, to blame himself for taking medicine of this kind. 

bilem is the object of purgor, which is really a middle verb. 
Roby, 471 ; cf. v. 383, n. 
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303. fleboeret, i.e. si Twn purgarem. There is, of course, a 
certain irony in Horace's leaving poetry to these inspired 
madmen. But it is true that he never attempted dramatic 
poetry. 

304. nil, adverbially, 'by no means.' 

307. alat formetque, 'nurtures and shapes.' Both are 
necessary ; the mind must be stored with knowledge, and the 
work must be polished by care and refinement. 

308. ferat, 'leads.' 

309. sapere, 'good sense.' Ko one word will quite represent 
this ; it is intelligence, guided and developed by knowledge and 
experience. 

310. rem, 'the substance,' i.e, not the actual plot of a 
play, but the wisdom and knowledge of life which will suggest 
a plot, and enable you to draw character correctly. 

Socraticae . . . chartae, i.e. the writings of Plato and 
other disciples of Socrates. 

314. conacripti, 'a senator.' After the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, the vacancies in the senate were filled up by the 
election of plebeians, who were called cmiMripti, Patres {et) 
conscripti became the usual appellation of the assembled senate. 
But here alone is conscriptus used by itself in sing. 

317. resplcere, ' to look at again and again.' 

exemplar is properly, as here, 'a model.* Cf. 'exemplaria 
Graeca,' v. 268 ; exemplum may be merely ' a sample.' 

vitae — gen. of definition. Roby, 523. 

318. vlvaa — emphatic, 'whose reality gives them life.' 

319. spedoea locis, ' with striking passages.' Cf. v. 144 — 
' speciosa miracula ' ; Epp, ii. 2, 116 — ' speciosa vocabula rerum.' 

820. Veneris, 'grace,' as in v. 42 — ' Ordinis haec virtus erit 
et Venus.' 

321. moratur, 'keeps them in their seats,' as in v. 223. 

823-382. And Romans, besides having different abilities and 
tastes from the Greeks, are rendered unfit for poetry by their 
miserable education, which only teaches them a mercenary 
arithmetic, and gives them no idea beyond that of making 
money. 
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323. ore rotundo, 'with well-rounded phrases.' rb ffrpoy- 
yCkov was a technical expression in rhetoric among the Greeks. 

324. loqui, as well as ingenium, is object of dedit, 

326. centum is used loosely. The division of the as was 
into 12 unciae ; and although the undo, as a measure of wei^t, 
was subdivided, it was in the same duodecimal scale. The 
smallest weight mentioned is the simplmnif or -/^ of an unda. 

Dicat . . . Semis. A dialogue in school between a master and 
a boy. 

327. Albini. Albinus is said to have been a notorious 
usurer. 

328. Poteras dizisse, 'Come, you could have told me by 
this time. ' The two past tenses make the expression as forcible 
as possible. Cf. v. 98, note. 

329. rem . . . tuam, ' You will be able to take care of your 
property.'^ 

redit, 'is added' ; lit. 'is put back.' We must suppose that 
the class has been subtracting the unciae one after another from 
the as, and is now reversing the process. 

330. haec . . . aerugro et ciira peculi, 'this cankering 
greed of private property.* 

332. cedro. The back of a book was often smeared with 
cedar oil to preserve it from moths. 

cupresso. A Roman book was rolled round a stafi^ making 
a volumen (hence our word * volume ') ; and the rolls were put 
into boxes, called capsae. These were usually of beechwood, 
but the best were of cypress. 

333-346. A poem aims either at instructing or pleasing, or 
both. Let your instructions be brief, your story probable. A 
play which both pleases and instruct is the most successful 
of all. 

336. dodles . . . fideles belong to the predicate — 'with 
docility,* 'faithfully.' 

837. ' All that is superfluous flows away from a mind already 
full,' i.e. when the mind of your hearer has taken in your 
meaning, any further words are as useless as water poured into 
a full vessel. 

For Bupervacuum cf. Od. ii. 20, 23, 24 — 'Compesce da- 
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morem ac sepulchri, Mitte supervacuos honores/ i,e, 'honours 
saperfluoas, since I shall not be really dead.' 

389. The subject of credl is the understood antecedent of 
quodcunque, 

340. Lazniae. The Lamiae were ogresses, who were supposed 
to dine off children. The original Lamia was a Libyan queen, 
whose troubles drove her to savage cruelty. 

341. oenturiae senioruzn. The allusion (as in v. 113 — 
' equites peditesque ') is to the classification of the Roman people 
by Servius Tnllius. 

agitant, 'hiss off the stage.' For a somewhat similar use, 
cp. V. 456—-' vesanum . . . poetam . . . agitant pueri.* 

ezpertia frufipi, ' plays which have no moral.' 

342. Bhanmes. The Rhamnes were the oldest of the three 
patrician tribes (Rhamnes, Tities, Luceres). Horace means the 
' haughty ' (oelei) young aristocracy. 

343. oznne tulit punctum, 'he has carried off every vote.' 
Cp. Epp, ii. 2, 99 — 'Discedo Alcaeus puncto illius.' 

845. SoBii& The brothers Sosii were booksellers. 

346. longuxn — proleptic. 

847-365. We do not expect perfection in a poem. A few 
faults may be excused, but not their constant repetition. In an 
Iliad we may pardon a dull line or two. Poems are like pic- 
tures : they should be judged from different points of view ; 
some bear closer inspection than others. 

347. iernovisae is used as an aorist. Cp. v. 98, note. 

352-3. ' I will not be offended at a few stains dropped upon 
it by carelessness, or which the imperfection of human nature 
could not avoid.' 

354. BCriptor . . . librarius. The libraHi were the slaves 
employed by booksellers for copying. 

idem— cognate ace 

857. znultum oeesat, ' makes a great many mistakes.' Cp. 
Epp» it 2, 14 (of a slave-boy)—' Semel hie cessavit,' committea a 
fault. 

ChoerlluB Ule (in contempt), 'the ridiculous Choerilns.' 
Choerilus was a poet who followed Alexander the Great, and 
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wrote about his exploits. Alexander paid him well (op. JS^. 
ii. 1, 232-234 — * Gratus Alexandro regi Magno fuit ille Choe- 
rilus, incultis qui versibus et male natis Bettulit acceptos, 
regale nomisma, Philippos '), but laughed at him, for he is said 
to have asserted that 'he would rather be Homer's Thersites 
than Choerilus' Achilles.' 

358. bis tei've, i.e. 'rarely'; bis terqtie (v. 440) 'often.* 

359. quandoque, like qtiandocumquef 'whenever.* Of. Od, 
iv. 2, 34 — ' Concines . . . Caesarem, quandoque trahet . . . 
Sigambros ' ; Tac. Ann, i. 6 — ' Quandoque ipse supremum diem 
explevisset.' 

361. poSsiB, Trolriffis — ^properly, the art of poetry ; but also, 
both in Greek and Latin, ' a poem. ' 

364. argutum . . . acumen, 'the keen criticism.' 

366-390. Do not, however, suppose that mediocrity is allowed 
to poets. A moderate lawyer is a useful man ; a moderate poet 
is as intolerable as a second-rate luxury. Men do not appear 
in games in public unless they have some skill ; but everybody 
nowadays of respectable birth and fortune thinks he can be a 
poet. You, Piso, will not write unless you are conscious of a 
gift for it ; but if you ever do, ask your triends* criticism, and 
do not publish for a long time. 

366. O major Juvenum. From this point the poem is ad- 
dressed to this person alone. 

367. per te sapis, 'have good sense of your own.' 

368. certis, ' certain things ' (but not all) ; certiiSf orig. 
participle of cemOf is 'selected,' and so sometimes like our 
'certain' = quidam. Of. Cic. Brut, 16, 64 — 'habet certos sui 
studiosis.' 

« medium et tolerabile, ' a tolerable mediocrity.' 

369. consultus Juris. The jurisconsvMi were learned men 
who gave advice on legal matters (and often abqut other things 
too) to clients who came to consult them. In early days they 
gave their services gratuitously. 

actor causarum, the orator who pleads the case in court. 

371. M. Valerius MessaJa Corvinus, a contemporary and 
friend of Horace, equally distinguished as a politician, an 
orator, and a grammarian. He is constantly mentioned by 
Horace, whom he survived a few years. 
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AxiluB Cascelliiis, a jurist, equally celebrated for Ms legal 
knowledge and his wit He died in the early part of Augustus' 
reign. 

372. mediooribus — dative of the complement by a common 
and natural attraction. 

873. coluninae, i.e. the pillars in front of the booksellers* 
shops, on which the books for sale were advertised. Cf. Mart. 
i. 117, 10-12 — * Contra Caesaris est forum taberna Scriptis posti- 
cus hinc et inde totis, Omnes ut cito perlegas poetas.* 

375. Scurdo cum melle papaver. Pliny tells us that it was 
an ancient custom to serve toasted poppy seeds with honey at 
the second course. Sardinian and Corsican honey was notori- 
ously bad. 

377. anlmis . . . Juvandls. Horace means that poetry, 
being a luxury and not a necessity, should be of the best, or 
not at all. 

879. camx)68tribu8 . . . armis — the quoit and javelin, used 
in the sports of the Campus Martins. Cf. Od. i. 8, 10-12 — ' neque 
jam livida gestat armis Brachia, saepe disco, Saepe trans finem 
jaculo nobi&s expedito.' 

880. pilae. Consult Diet, Antiq. for a fiill account of the 
difiTerent games at ball in vogue among the Greeks and Romans. 

382-4. Q\iidni ? . . . ab omni Horace's ironical comment, 
rather than a supposed defence put in by one of the poetasters. 

383. census equestrem STixnmam. In the poets some 
passive verbs acquire a new active meaning, and are followed 
by an accusative of the object. They are, in &ct, used as 
middle verbs ; cf. v. 160, n. Thus census means 'returning for 
assessment.' Cfl Virg. Aen, ii 610 — 'inutile fermm Cingitur.* 
There are many instances in Virgil and Horace (Roby, 471). 
The knight's property was fixed at 400,000 sesterces and upwards. 

385. invita . . . Mnerva. A proverbial expression, explained 
by Cicero {De Officiis, i 31) — * id est, adversante et repugnante 
natura.' Minerva was the patroness of learning and the arts. 
Hence also the expressions pingui Minei'vaf crassa Minerva, 
used of 'plain wit,' 'common sense without learning.' 

886. id tibi Judicium est, ' such is your good judgment' 

387. Maeci...judici8. SpuriusMaeciusTarpa was appointed 
by Pompeius, B.c. 55, to license plays before tney were acted. 
Horace refers to him here simply as an experienced critic. If 
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the later date (see Introd. ) of the poem be the right one, Maecius 
must have been now quite an old man. 

391-407. But true poetry is divine, and has a noble office. 
Civilisation and moralify are due to it ; it has roused warriors, 
foretold the future, appeased kings, enlivened the leisure hour. 
Truly you need not be ashamed of the Muse. 

The rules of the art have now been given, and this Praise of 
Poetry is apparently the beginning of a peroration. But Horace 
is led ofif to a digression about genius, and the poem ends 
abruptly, but quite in his own manner, with the fiinny descrip- 
tion of the frenzied poet 

891. Silvestres. The first age of man is sometimes repre- 
sented as a golden a^, when all was peace and plenty (Hesiod, 
Ovid, Virgil) ; sometimes as a barbarous age, without law, order, 
or civilisation. This is the view of Horace and Cicero. 

392. OrpheuB — the mythical inventor of music, devoted, 
according to the earliest legends, to the worship of AjyoUo. 
But his name was afterwards connected with the worsnip of 
Dionysus. 

394. Amphion. The stones were said to have moved into 
their places when Amphion played his lyre, so as to form the 
wall of Thebes. He was taught by Hermes. Cf. Od. iii 11, 
1, 2 — ' Mercuri, nam te docilis magistro Movit Amphion lapides 
canendo.* 

398. xnaritls, 'married people.' 

401. Homenis. Horace passes from the mythical to the 
historical poets. The names of poets before Homer are myth- 
ical, but there must have been many such. 

402. Tyrtaeiis, the elegiac poet (perhaps an Athenian) who, 
in the second Messenian War, roused the Spartans to martial 
energy by his elegies. 

403. sortes, 'oracles.' Cf. v. 219. 

404. vitae . . . via, i.e, by didactic poets, e.g, Hesiod and 
Theognis. The expression is borrowed from Lucretius, De Eer. 
Nat. iL 9-10 — *Despicere unde gulas alios, passimque videre 
Errare atque viam palantes quaerere vitae.' 

grratia regrum, by courtiers, e.g. Pindar and Simonides of 
Ceos, lyric poets. 
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405. ludTis. This refers to the drama, always acted at fes- 
tivals. The rural Dionysia, at which comedy originated, was 
after the labours of the vintage. 

406. ne depends on all that precedes from v. 391. ' I say 
all this that you may not be ashamed.' 

408-418. It is disputed whether genius or art is the more 
important. Neither, in fact, can dispense with the other. The 
young poet, as much as the athlete, must be content to undergo 
labour and instruction. It is of no use to snap your fingers at 
it, and think yourself a fine poet without it 

The question discussed here was incidentally raised v. 295. 

409. vena, as we speak of a ' vein ' of gold in a mine. Cf. 
Od, ii. 18, 9 — 'At fides et ingeni Benigna vena est.' 

418. puer — emphatic, 'while yet a boy.' 

414. Psrthia, sc. carmvna or certamincL The original and 
most important part of the Pythian games, held every four 
years at Delphi, was a musical contest, the subject of which 
was the victory of Apollo over the serpent Pytho, by which he 
obtained possession of the oracle. 

416. nea Most MSS. have nunCf which would mean, 
'Nowadays people think it enough,' etc. ; but nee gives the 
better connection. 

417. oocux>et . . . scabies. An expression said to have been 
used by boys in their races. 

418. sane, with nescire, ' that I am entirely ignorant' 

419-452. The rich man can afford to do so ; but then he does 
not know how to distinguish a flatterer from a friend. Don't 
recite vour verses to a man who ia under obligation to you. 
He will applaud you as extravagantly as a hired mourner weeps. 
Take them rather to a candid and straightforward critic like 
Quinctilius. 

419. xiraeoo, the crier at an auction, who advertised the 
sale (hence oogit) and announced the biddings. 

420. ad lucrum, 'with a view to gain.' Horace says of 
himself {Epp» i 19, 37, 88) that he does not care to buy applause 
by giving people dinners and old clothes — ' Non ego ventosae 
piebis snmagia venor Impensis coenamm et tritae munere 
vestis.' 
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421. positis. Cf. JSp. ii. 70. 

422. Tinctunii sc. dhum, ' a rich dinner. ' 

423. levl, 'without credit,* without money, or power of 
borrowing it 

424. inter-nosoere. Cf. v. 290, note. 

425. beatus. Observe the position — ' for all his wealth. 

429. super, 'over,* 'about' Cf. Virg. Aen. L 754 — 'Multa 
super Priamo rogitans. * So inrip is used, especially in the later 
Attic, in the same sense as Trcpt, 

430. tundet pede terram, ' He will dance.' 

431. conduct!. The hired mourners at a Roman funeral 
(as among the Jews ; cf. Jeremiah ix. 17) were usually women. 
The chief mourners were called praeficae. Horace may have 
taken the idea, from a passage quoted from Lucilius — ' mercede 
quae Conductae flent alieno in funere praeficae, Multo et capillos 
scindunt, et clamant magis. * — (Fore s. v. pr<iefica). But in a 
public funeral there were also a number of men, playing various 
parts in the procession. 

433. derisor, a mocker, and so 'a flatterer.* 

435. torquere mero. The ancients seem to have thought 
that a man's true sentiments are disclosed in intoxication. Thus 
Herodotus (i. 133) says of the Persians, and Tacitus (Oerm, 
xxii ) of the Germans, that they discussed important matters 
twice — first at a banquet, then at a sober council. ' Deliberant, 
dum fingere nesciunt ; constituunt, dum errare non possunt 
— (Tac. 1. c.) Cf. also Ep, xi. 13, 14 — *Simul calentis invere- 
cundus Deus Fervidiore mero arcana promorat loco. ' 

437. vulpe, ' the fox,' the type of cunning. 

438. Quinctilio. Quinctilins Varus, a friend of Horace and 
Yirgil, who died B.O. 24. Horace laments his death in a charm- 
ing Ode (i. 24) addressed to Virgil. 

redtares . . . aiebat. The conjunctive is potential, with an 
indetinite subject (expressing that which might have taken place, 
but did not). The indicative expresses vividly Q. *s actual prac- 
tice in such cases. Cf. Sat, i. 3, 15 — ' Decies centena dedisses 
. . . quinque diebus Nil erat in loculis.* With negaree, si must 
be supplied. 

Bodes, 'prithee.' Cicero (OraioTf 45) explains it thus — 
* Libenter etiam copulando verba jungebant, ut "sodes,** pro " si 
audes" ; "sis," pro "si vis." * {Atuies is contr. fr. avdies,) 
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441. tomatoB incudi. The metaphor is from the working 
of metalS) first beaten out on the anvil, then finished in the 
tnming-lathe. If the last process is unsuccessful, there is 
nothing for it but to begin again. 

444. Edne rivall, 'without a rival,' i.e. * without anybody to 
challenge your affection for your verses,' or perhaps, * without 
any competitor in writing such verses.' JRivalis is 'one who 
drinks from the same stream.' 

447. traverso calamo, 'turning his pen,' i.e, with the 
thick end. The ealarmis was a kind of reed, split like our pens, 
used for writing with ink upon papyrus or parchment ; the 
stiliLS being used for writing on waxen tabulae. Cf. Sat i. 10, 72 
— ' Saepe stilum vertas, iterum, quae digna legi sint, Scripturus.' 

ambitioea, i,e. those used merely for the sake of effect. 

450. Ari8teux;hviB, the celebrated critic and grammarian of 
Alexandria. He was tutor to Ptolemv Emphanes (who was born 
B.C. 210). He edited the text of tne iliad and Odyssey, and 
divided each into twenty-four books. 

452-476. As for your mad poet, all wise men avoid him. 
Let him go his wav, and if he tumbles into a well don't nick 
him out Perhans he has jumped in on purpose, and anynow 
he had better be left there. 

453. morbus refflua, jaundice — supposed here to be infec- 
tious. Said to have been so called because it causes great de- 
pression and requires amusements to keep up the spirits, such 
as only kings can afford. 

454. ftmatiouB — from fanum, 'temple,' because of the frenzy 
inspired in the priests of Cybele, ana, in Rome, of Bellona. 
Horace says. Sat. ii. 8, 223, of an outrageous wia/lmftTi — < Hunc 
circumtonuit gaudens Bellona cruentis.* 

Diana. It was an old delusion that madness was caused by 
the rays of the moon. Hence the words ' lunatic ' and ffeXrfPuucdt, 

457. sublimio, 'head in air.' 

458. deddit. The idea is probably taken from the well- 
known fate of Thales. 

460. non ait, qui, ' let there be no one to.' 
rum is sometimes used where we should expect fie. In such 
cases non belongs specially to some pronoun or adjective (as 
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here to tulics implied) on which emphasis is to be laid. Thus 
£pp. i. 18, 72 — * Non ancilla tuum jecur ulceret nlla ; Ovid. 
A. A. 8| 129 — 'Non caris aures onerate lapillis.' 

462. qui sds, an, like nescio an, implies that it is probably 
the case. 

465. EmpedocleB, one of the greatest Greek philosophers, 
flourished in the fifth century B.O. He first established the 
doctrine of four elements — earth, air, fire, and water. This 
story of his death is a doubtful legend. 

467. invitum. Of. Ej>p, I 20, 16— *Quis enim invitum 
servare laboret V 

469. homo, * a man like other men.' 

471. bidental, a place struck by lightning. Such a place 
was accursed, and a sheep, bidens, was offered upon it as an 
expiation. 

472. Tnoverit = violaverU, as JSp. xvii. 3 — 'Dianae non 
movenda numina. ' 

certe, 'at any rate,' whatever may be the reason. 

474. recitator acerbus, ' with his horrible recitations.' 



THE END. 
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